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RiLIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
‘EMPERANCE 
Sveech of the Hoa. Theolore Fr 


Who offered the following resolution at the 
late Anniversary :-— 


UNION, 


il rrhuys n, 


Resolved, That our confidence is unimpaired 
in the leading measures which have been pur- 


sued for the promotion of temperance in our 


country, and we do urge upon all! our friends an 
active, and untiring continuance of 
more especially would we 


them ; 
impress upon all, the 
importance of a firm and consistent example of 
total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors. 
You perceive, Mr President, said he, that 
this resolution regards temperance as a practi- 
eal subject, and in that view, it is my purpose! 
to consider it. I desire to plead the cause of 
temperance as a practical theme, that addresses 


heart, conscience, and intellect of 
every map, woman, and child—that is deep, 


influences 
such a 
scourge permitted to visit our race, as that of 
intoxicating liquors. ‘There has never been 
such an absurdity as that we should consent, as 
a Christian people, and that the whole civilized 
world should consent to bow their necks under 
this bloody Moloch—and that, after all the ad- 


hich a merciful Providence has 


pervading, and universal, in all its 


and interests. There has never been 


vantages With wai 
favored us, still fathers hearts have bled, and 
mothers have wept over ruined children ; this 
blood-stained monster has continued his rava- 
ces, unheeding alike the groans of his victims, 
the tears of the widow and the orphan, and the 
the pulpit and the press. I said 
there was never a greater contradiction to hu- 
nian reason; but there is one greater—it is, 
that, after a kind Providence has opened a way 
of relief, by means of total abstinence, we should 
still have to strive and labor and debate the 
juestion, With the Christian world, whether that 
remedy shall be adopted. All the opposition 
that perverted intellect can raise up has assaul- 
ted us, and is still meeting us at every corner. 
Sir, I said this was a practical subject. It 
ippears to me that thé measures which the 
American Temperance Union employ for the 
promotion of this cause, are such as commend 
themselves to reasonable and practical men; ) 
and this resolution urges their vigorous prose-! 
cution. And what is the character of these | 
measures? They have been called ulira and} 
what not. Some have said, ‘Take care! you’ 
are going too fast.’ Others have pointed to the 
example of our blessed Savior, and with impi- 
ous perversion, endeavored to shield their wine | 
lrinking habits behind that, But what are our 
measures ? Fourteem. years ago, we thought if | 
we could reach ardent spirits, we should cure. 
the evil; and a pledge was adopted with that 
view. But experience taught us that it did pot | 
reach the disease ‘polarved the re >| 
We did nora 
names. 


c 
revuKes O11 


















taste, poison dy, ruined the soul, | 
against that we mad@ war. Alcohol was the 
evil, and wherever that was found, we applied 
the remedy. ‘The objector comes, and claims 
that wine, beer, and eider, are not distilled spir- 
is, and should therefore escape denuneiation. 
We answer, whatever it is that produces intox- | 
ication, whether distilled or fermented, against 
that we raise the warning voice. And, there 
no need even of the formal change of th: 
lve—there was vigor enough in the original 
pledge, if properly understood, to cover the 
whole of the ground. It was intoxication that 
filled up our grave-yards ; and against this was 
t ginal pledge aimed. This it was that 
cht to remedy; and whatever the liquor 
called, if it induced this dreadful conse- 
quence, we stopped not to cavil about the name. 
We associated the thing with its consequences. 
‘ut, we were assailed by the objector, ‘Re 
iber that our Savior converted water into 


Was 


’ Granted—we bow with reverence to 
the teachings of him who ‘ spake as never man 
spake. But, the Savior of the world, in no 


of the gospel, has made it my duty to 
wine—no, not even the pure wine of 
tine, the very drink of his country, where 
utoxieating drugs or filthy water have been, 
led to it. Ne; wine-drinking, in all its pu-! 
y, Was not enjoined as a Christian duty. | 
Yet, many are so under the influence of attach- 
inent to old forms, that they reason with us, | 
‘nd try to convince us that, when under other 
Cl instances, in another age and country, we 
resolve, in the strength of his grace, to abstain 
trom even things lawful, to accomplish a great- 
they would convince us that we are 
disregarding the Savior’s example. But let us 
try this question upon the authority of the Sa- 
Let us see whether or not that 
sus to drink wine. Look at 
the case af Timothy. He had considered the 
imple of the blessed Savior; and yet what) 
did he do? Why, Sir, so well persuaded was 
he of the danger 


er good, 


vior’s example. 


example requi 


tel to cold water, that he would not toweh a 
lrop of wine, except upon the authority of his | 
spiritual father, Paul, even for medicine; and 
from the very cautious manner in which Paul 
recommends the medicinal use of wine, it is 
that he regarded it a dangerous privi- 
which he was granting. 


evident 
lege, 
the testimony of scripture, ‘ Wine is @ mocker,’ | 
end the woes denounced by the inspired penman 

upon those who tarry long at their wine. Tn | 
all fairness, I think, if any argument is to be| 
drawn from the seriptures, it is in favor of prac. | 
tising total abstinence. Look at the Old Tes- 

The father of the Rechabites left his | 
dying counse) to his posterity, never to toych 
wine. In after years, the Lord directed the 
prophet to try them ; and pots of wine were set 
before them; but they would not drink. And 
did the Lord frown upon them? Did he say, 
‘Wine is one of the creatures of Providence, 
and therefore you ought to drink it?? Noj he 
honored theia, and gave them a place on the 
page of sacred history. In regard to the Old 
Tystament, the spirit of it ison the side of total 
ab¥inence ; aad t a be no disagreement 


{ 


lainent. 


| of these questions. 
| the nature of the vice itself which demands it. 





and frinks dow: <4 Soak. hindi 
Can we propose a simple yemedy? » Yes,— 
just leave off drinking. And not a re- 





between the Old and the New; for they are 
trom \he same author. 


But, Mr Presi@ent, we should never have re- 
sorted to this argument, but to answer this ob- 
jection. The case should be committed clear 
There is a peculiarity in 


Of all the habits, this is the most insidious. It 
warning of its enchantments. It 
speaks peace, promotes joy, and makes en- 
croachments by little and little. The individu- 
al beholds visions of exalted joy, while he digs 


gives no 


his own grave, and while the tempter whis; ers 
peace, he secretly and surely destroys all that 
is valuable in iis character. He but professes 
to quench his thirst, yet only excites it. The 
more he seeks to gratify it, the louder is the 
call. It is one of those stimulating agents, 
which the body cannot endure without being 
brought into bondage. The man who takes his 
glass of wine to-day at a certain time, will re- | 
quire it in larger quantity to-morrow. 
thin sixty years ago, Dr Johnson was asked, 
‘Why don’t you wine?’ He answered, | 
‘For the most important of all reasons, I can’t, 
take a little.’ This is the only plece of safety. | 
I put it to every man accustomed to use wine, | 


More | 


1. 
tare 


if he is satisfied with the same quantity now, | 
that he was a year ago. I remember one of 
the most efficient friends of temperance was | 
led to stop drinking from reading three lines in | 
a temperance publication, which declared that a | 


man who was accustomed to drink filled his | 
glass higher every morning. He said to me, 
‘I threw down the book and thought it extraya- | 
gant, but that very day, at dinner, when I went} 


to take my brandy and water, 1 found that ] 

had actually doubled the quantity.’ Talk about | 
drinking temperately, you cannot. God never | 
meant alcohol should be used temperately. I) 
tremble at every temperate friend I have, wheth- | 
er he drinks wine or brandy. 

But the moral influence of intoxicating li- 
quors is still more dreadful. We can look at} 
the staggering form of the drunkard—but O, | 
the soul! that immortal principle which God 
has placed within us, created with ability to 
trace the long track of day, to roll among the 
planets and calculate their distances, to swell | 
with gratitude the universal song of praise, de- | 
graded and brought down to the very dregs of 
pollution. That immortal life, all valuable as | 
it is, this prostrates and destroys. Ten of fif-' 
co, when he commenced his career, 
if you had gone to him and said, ‘Sir, you 
will be a drunkard,’ like Hazael, he would have } 
said with amazement, ‘Am I a dog, that I| 
should do this? But now he will stagger | 
without shame. Now and} 
then, there may be a momentary reluctance as 
he passes along to the place of intoxication. | 
He may look up and down the street, and may | 
remember the home he has left desolate. He | 
may almost give up the intoxicating cup, but} 
ah! it is too late, his resolution is gone. He 
has nothing to fall fagk u 


teen years a 


- —_— » ‘ 
aiong your streets 










deemed world to bless God for this discovery ? | 
And onght we not, heart to hea;t and shoulder | 
to shoulder, to press forwardin the application 
of such a remedy ? : 

One thought in the latter part of this resolu- 
tion is worth its weight in gold. 


EXAMPLE. 

Let example plead for the gake of a bleeding 
world. One says, ‘I am not responsible, I am 
temperate, [ drink moderately—if others drink 
to excess, 1 am not responsible for their con- | 
duct.’ That principle never had its origin in 
the word of God or in a generous bosom. | 
There is not an individual” who hears me, 
whose example is not going forth and influen-/ 
for good or ill. When we meet in| 
the judgment, one of the first matters that will 
come up there, will be the influence which our 
example has exerted upon others. And when 
the subject of wine comes up here, how will the 
precepts of the gospel lead me to dispose of it ? 
If my example is in danger of leading others 
astray, [ must abandon it; for ‘ itis good neith- 
er to Y wine, nor anything 


cing other 


eat flesh, nor dr 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, 
or is made weak.’ 

One word to the female portion of this audi- 
ence. Let female influence be consecrated to 
this cause. Let it tell upon a world lying in 
sin, and bleeding at every pore. Let it be felt 
in the social circle —let fashion frown upon the 
use of all intoxicating drinks; and I will en- 
gage they will soon come into disuse. 

~ pater: | 
THE THUNDER CLAP. | 
[By Rev. J. 

The reliance which the heart places in child- 
hood upon a mother’s love, can only be surpass- 
ed by that trust, which piety, in riper years, ree | 
poses upon itsGod. There is no apprehension 
that cannot be lulled in the refuge afforded by a 
mother’s arms, nor is there any anguish that 


Kennedy.] 


| inkine ine | eae S ‘ 
r of drinking wine, and so devo } cannot be mitigated when the heart reposes ap- love. 


on her bosom. | 

This it is true, is a topic upon which much 
has been said, and that too by some of the most, 
forcible and elegant writers ; yet it is a subject) 
in which no eulogycan transcend. Neither the 
poet nor pastor can give to their d lineations 


le : | 7 4 ’ ° as . 1 
He remembered | tho brilliancy of the diamond, so a mother’s infinity ! 


love and the consequent trust of her child, are 
among those strong features of nature which no 
panegyric can perfectly portray. It is in allu-, 
sion to a mother’s love that the Alimighty com-,; 
mends to us a mindfulness of his own absolute | 
affection. How deeply wretched, then must | 
that child be who in an hour of suffering turns 
in vain to the refuge which nature ordinarily 
renders the stronger, because of the feebleness of | 
the one who needs the succor. 

These reflections were strongly forced upon | 
my mind some time since, upon my being re- 
quested by an afflicted father, to accompany him 
to his dwelling, for the purpose of administer- 
ing Christian baptism to his little son. When 
I entered the room, I found the mother weep- 


ing over the child, who appeared to be scarcely | 


six years of age, though 1 ascertained that he 
was nearly nine. He had a full fair face and 


on, and he rushes o0,) {oilewora limbs trembled from pure fa 






some sparkling fountain at which to satisfy the 


selves again those broken cisterns which can 


fine black eye. 
beautiful boy. 


Ile was in every respect a 
be distant. Never had I seen a child in 


His mother informed me that he had been a very 
healthy and active child, until he was about five 


years of age, since which time, nearly four) 
years, he had searcely grown any, nor had he | 


ever spoken. ‘I have always,’ continued the 


mother, ‘from my earliest years, been filled | 


with horror upon hearing thunder. Often have 


I gone through the house, in the greatest dis- | 
may, seeking to hide myself where I might not} 
perceive the lightning, nor hear the thunder. [) 
knew it was all foolishness in me, but I yielded | 
One afternoon, about four years | 
was alone wit) my little boy, when a 
heavy storm arose, and T was affrighted at the’ 
Taking the child by the} 


to my fears. 
ago, I 


sound of the thunder. 
hand, I ran trembling and weeping from one 


. / 
corner of the room to another, until almost fran- | 


tic, I sat down and pre sed my child to my 
shuddering bosom. A dreadful clap of thunder 


pealed above us, and I gave a fearful shriek. I) 
felt the convulsive pressure of his face to my! 


bosom, and while the lightning was still gleam- | 
ing through the room, I turned up his face.— | 
His eyes were fixed, and from that day he has | 
|never spoken, while he has only lived to wan- 


der through our house a little maniac, nor has he 
ever known me since he was distracted by his 
mother’s fear.’ A few days after this recital, 
we laid the corpse in the grave to which he was} 
the viciim of a mother’s terror.— Pearl and Re-| 


posttory. 


SITTING AT THE WELL 
‘ And Jesus being wearied with his journey sat thus on 
the well.’ 

How instinctively does the Christian cling to | 
every trait of humanity recorded in the history | 
of his divine Master. They create an identity 
of feeling that gives us boldness in our petitions, 
when, like him, we are suffering with the trials 
and temptations of earth. 

The soothing billow sinking into silence ;— | 
life moving slowly through the torpid veins, and | 
softening the rigid muscles of the de varted one ; | 
the whitened leper dropping his scaly covering | 
at the command of the great Physician, and the 
furious demoniac ‘who wallowed foaming,’ 
yielding himself again to the tender influence 
of humanity: these are the Christian’s bul- 
warks, tell him that his salvation was wrought 
out by no less a hand than that of the Eternal 
One. But Jesus sleeping, Jesus wearied, Jesus 
in tears, these are the gentler forms in which he 
condescended to our infirmities, and here we 


recognize the ‘ High Priest, who can be touched |/g¢ wealth, 


with a feeling of our infirmities.’ ‘ Being wea- 
ried with his journey he sat on the well.’ Those. ; 
tigue; 
DL HOCTS ENE MAAS OWNS. ID WERT” Bie 
hat tongue, om 7 hich flowed those s Ol 
comfort which now refresh our noon-day path, 
thirsted for the cooling waters of the well of 
Sychar. é 
But, fellow-traveller, wearied with thy jour- 
ney, art thou not ‘sitting by a well? Hast 
thou not dipped thy vessel into some fountain 
by the way-side, or said to another, ‘ give me ta 
drink?’ In this desert world the gayest seek 











craving want which cries ‘ give, give ! the sad- 
dest, some lonely spring at which they may 
cool their burning eyelids. 

And thou who drinkest of the shining waters | 
of imagination ; who losest the remembrance of 
the noon-day travel and the midnight darkness 
in the sparkling cup of fiction, drink deeply— 
dream on; but the graceful shadows must lose 
themselves in a dark reality! 

And thou, who being wearied with thy jour- 
ney hast chosen thet fountain which has its 
source and dwelling place in the sympatiies of 
the human bosom, and whose waters, like those 
of the wilderness, need but a branch from thet 
tree ‘ whose leaves are for the healing of the na- 
tions’ to make them sweet as ‘ the rivers that 
make glad the city of our God,’ I, a lonely pil- 
grim, wonder not at thy choice, for thy shelter 
is verdant, and the cup inviting; and yet ‘ this 
golden chord must be loosed; the pitcher mus¢ be 
broken; the wheel must be broken at the cis- 
tern. ‘The dust shall return to the earth as it 
was, but the spirit to God who gave it.’ 

But, lonely mourner, clad in thy weeds of 
sorrow, where art thou sitting? Victim of dis- 
appointed hopes, towards what fountain art thou 
bending thy footsteps ? ‘ Hew not out for your- 


hold no water,’ but with humble confidence ap- 
proach that fountain ‘opened in Israel,’ and | 
‘whosoever will, let him take of the waters of 
life freely ! 

And thou, humble disciple, like thy Master 
wearied with thy journey, come with me and 
we will seat ourselves beside the living waters 
which well up from the depths of a Savior’s 
The way is weary; the noon-day sun 
has beaten upon us; the cold dews of midnight 
have hung heavily upon our garments ; wat 
let us rest awhile by a well more refreshing 
than the waters of Sychar. And fear not that 
there will not be sufficient for thee and me, ‘ for 
the well is deep,’ deep as eternity! unlimited as 
New life will pour itself through our 
languid frames, and we will ‘go from strength 
to strength, till unto the God of gods appeareth 
each of us in Zion.’ 





OBSCURE PASSAGES IN THE BIBLE. 

A gentleman, who visits with great regulari- 
ty the Philadelphia Penitentiary, the inmates of | 
which his piety prompts him to instruct, had 
given a Bible to a convict, who would ask him, 
at each visit, with much shrewdness, some diffi- | 
eult question formed from passages of the sa-!} 
’ 4 2a 

cred volume ; each time « 





leclaring he would not 
go on, if this was not first explained to him. | 
The gentleman was unable to persuade him 
that it would be best for him first to dwell up-, 
on those passages which he could easily under- 
stand, and which plainly applied to his situa-| 
After many fruitless trials to induce the | 


tion. 


, f a seandly teacher anid } 
convict to this course, his friendly teacher said, | 


I soon perceived that his eyes | 
were fixed, and he was entirely regardless of | 

° ‘ a t 
every thing around him, while death could not. 
suf: | 


“et pester | 
fering for whom I had so strong a sympathy. | 


a 


< 


£ 
& 






‘What would you think of a very hungry man, 
who had not eaten a morsel of food for the last 
twenty-four hours, and was asked by a charita- in the State, represents an active capital of five 
ble man to come in and sit down at a richly thousand dollars, and the productive fund of la- 
covered table on which were large dishes of bor in the aggregate is equal to nine hundred 
choice meat, and also covered ones, the con- millions of dollars. This class, therefore, holds 
tents of which the hungry man did not know. in its possession more wealth than any other, 
Instead of satisfying his exhausted body with 
the former, he raises one cover after another, ' in every State in the Union. 

and insists on finding out what these unknown} The interest of skill is not so easily measur- 
dishes are composed of, In spite of all the ad-)}ed. We have, however, facts from whieh we 


Each pair of working arms, therefore, if we 


more substantial dishes, he dwells with obsti- | nitude than that of labor, it is very far beyond 
nate inquiry on nicer compounds, until over- | that of capital. 

come with exhaustion he drops down. What A return of the products of industry in Mas- 
do you think of such a man?’ ‘He is a fool,’) sachusetts, made last year to the Secretary of 
said the convict, ‘and I will be one no longer. | State, exhibited a total of more than eighty-two 
I undewstand you well.’.—Dr Leiber’s Essay on | millions of dollars. It is true, that in this re- 
Penal Law. 


From Mr Rantoul’s Introductory Discourse, before the | 
Institate of Instiusti a. , ) 
Our capitalists are very few in number; a Making the proper allowance for these particu- 
few hundred in New England, and in the whole | lars, it cannot be doubted that the v:lue created | 
Union, they can scarcely be counted by thou- | by the productive industry of the State, in one’! 
sands, Most of these are the children of poor Year, exeeeds one hundred millions of dollars. | 
parents, and many of them will be the parents | Of this sum, fifty-four millions are the wages of 
of poor children. Half a century changes the) labor ; about eighteen millions are the wages of | 
names through almost the whole list; every , Capital ; and there will remain therefore about | 
year strikes off some and introduces others. | twenty-eight millions to be the reward of talent, 
Their aggregate wealth is, at the highest, but a | skill, and ingenuity. So that this is, if mea- 
small fraction of the wealth of the community. | SUTed by a pecuniary standard, clearly the sec- 
In a-state of general ignorance, the holders of, ond great interest in the community. 
masses of capital have an influence, not only} Of the accumulated property in the State, | 
disproportioned to their numbers, but also far, *™ounting to three hundred millions, considera- | 
beyond the proportion of their wealth, by the bly more than half consists of real estate, a! 
control they possess over mercenary talent : but, smaller Proportion constitutes the wealth em: | 
in a state of general education, the amount of barked in commercial and manufacturing pure | 
talent developed is far too great to be bought up | Suits, and the least share of all exists in the | 
by any class; a wholesome public opinion { Shape of moneyed capital, If this is the case | 
makes talent scorn to be mercenary, and its)!" Massachusetts, richer in moneyed capital, in | 
natural love of independence and consciousness | Prportion to her numbers than any other State | 
of power, ally it rather with popular interests, |!" the Union, it is still more so in every other | 
where it is received with deference, than with State, 
aristocratic interests, which it is allowed to} If these premises are correct, and they are as | 
serve, as long as it will do task work for hate- | nearly 60 as they can at present he made, the | 
ful wages. With free schools, anda free press, | productive fund which yields the annual income 
improved as both of them ought to be, and | of Massachusetts may be thus estimated : 
must be, if we duly prize our peculiar privileges, | Labor worth, 900,000,000 
we peed have no fear of the aristocratical ten- | Skill and talent worth, 466,666,666 





j 

) 

. i f © “A Aartu "Ar ' 

Aencies of accumulated masses of capital. | Accumulated property worth, 300,800,906 | 
There are two other interests, hardly known } 58 —_ 
ig other countries among those which influence | Making in all, $1 ,666,666,666 


ded in legislation, but which popular institu-|@ustry and talent so rewarded ? ren ig 
tions and universal! education bring forward to | nowhere can they boast of such rewards as in 
eir proper station ; the interests of talent and | New England ; for these advantages are com- | 
skill, and of labor, or personal strength. The, ™0D, though in different degrees to all the New 
’ 5 } = = 
rmer of these has the largest share of the | England States. And to what cause does New 
wer of knowledge, and the latter of the power | England owe this enviable superiority? The 
superiority of education, diffused by her com- 
™ The interest of skill includes all who live by | mon schools through her whole population, has 
kitted labor, of the hands or of the head, me- | enabled her to overcome the resistance of her 


, BPE MG 
the government, or which deserve to be regaw| 0 what other country under heaven is in-| 
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THE OLD OAKe.. 
The old oak, that had- flourished for t#e-cen= 





el. For. its " 
a pees; its-activity, amd its wealth, this 
aw | [€divbore than any other the growing in- so mueh grieved at the loss of. his 
t - a wer augments every day. |= anxious to improve the occasion cauiren | 
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influence more and So ean Aan remegee Thornton, whe Wasnek, 


The fest of labor, always deserving re-'a useful lesson on the minds. of his childten, 
speet for its’ numbers, has been troddetr under | took them by the hand and Jed them ia the spot. 
foot'from generation to generation, for the want! There it lay, ‘stretched out huge in length,’ 
of knowledge to make itself respected. With’ with its enormous roots upturned to the azure 
the physical force in its own hands, it has obey-/ vault of heaven. The children’s eyes. were 
ed the weak, and sacrificed itself to their profit, moistened with tears-as they gazed upon it, for 
and glory. With arms in its hands, and in-| they remembered how many: happy hours they 
domitable courage in its breast, it has fought had spent together under the shade of its broad.) 
the battles of the tyrants who were grinding it) branches, using its acorns for-eups.and.saucers. 
into the dust. The sons of toil have been mar-} At last, Charles spoke,— Father, how could| 
shalled in hostile ranks to butcher one another the wind be strong enough to blow down SO | 
for the pleasure of their common enemies. | large a tree?” This was the very question Mr | 
With the sources of wealth in théir hands,; Thornton had been expecting and waiting for. | 
they have reserved poverty for their portion, and He replied, ‘My son, the old oak was pulled | 
starved in the midst of the plenty they had cre-' down by its leaves.’ ‘Pulled down by its 
ated. The education of this class puts an end leaves,’ the children all at once exclaimed; 
to these strange and unnatural phenomena. It‘ how could these little leaves pull down a huge 
enables the workingman to eat the fruit of his| tree?’ ‘The wind,’ continued Mr Thornton, 
jabor. It happily precludes also the hostility ‘ pressed upon the leaves, the leaves clung to! 
between labor and capital, by enabling the la-/ the branches by their stems, and so they pulled | 
borer to command a fair share of the product of; it to the ground.’ William ran to the tree, and | 
his labor, and by preventing him from deman-| plucking off a handful of leaves, cried, ‘See, | 
ding more than his share, lest he should there- | how easy it is to pull off these leaves!) Why / 
by drive capital and talent from the pursuit in | did not the leayes blow away, instead of pulling | 
which he is employed, and thereby terminate down the tree?’ The father replied, ‘If it had | 
his employment. / been a handful of leaves, they would have been 

The remaining class, consisting of paupers, blown away before the oak would have bent. 
idlers, and criminals, has little or no influence | It was not a single handful of leaves, nor a 
on government. It is fortunately & smaller, hundred handfuls, but tens of thousands that} 
class with us than in any other country, and, accomplished the work. You will notice, 
fromi the general tendencies of the times, it) William, that, when the wind blew, the leaves 
seeins likely to become still smaller. | all pulled together, and all pulled the same way, 

It would not be a mere idle speculation to! and so they pulled down the tree. - 
inquire into the proportionate importance, mea-| ‘ Now, my dear children, listen to me. We 
sured by a pecuniary standard, of these several; may all of us, men and women, old and young, | 
interests. Let us take the State of Massachu-; be compared to leaves, When we act alone, 
setts for the subject of the inquity, and in doing | we cannot accomplish much, and when we all | 
so, we make that selection which shows to) pull together, and all pull the same way, we 
most advantage the property classes; this) can accomplish any thing that we undertake. 
State having, from its dense population, brought There is the sin of intemperanee,—an old tree, | 
into cultivation more of its land, and gone more | with stout trunk and deep roots, that has been 
lirgely into mercantile and manufacturing pur- | growing in our nation almost as long as this 
suits, and the mechanic arts, than any other oak. One man cannot pull it down, nor ten, 
State, in proportion to its numbers. |nor a hundred: but let all determine that they 

If by wealth we understand the power of will neither drink any thing that intoxicates 
commanding articles of comfort and luxury, and | themselves, nor encourage others to drink,—let 
the various accommodations which money will all pu!l together, and all pull the saine way, 
purchase, it is plain that for the purpose of our and the tree will fall, Then there is the sin of 
comparison, we must regard those as equally! Sabbath breaking. Let each individual, old 
wealthy who possess an equal fund of this pow- | and young, keep the Lord’s day holy, and be 
er; no matter whether they hold it in the shape | found punctually in his place in the house of 
of muscular strength, practical talent, produc- , God, and the sin of Sabbath breaking will be 
tive acres, or hoarded gold. | pulled down, and so it is in the case of every 

In Massachusetts there are seven hundred j other sin. Let all pull together, and all pull 
and twenty thousand inhabitants, among whom | the same way, and it will fall. Think not, my 
are one hundred and eighty thousand ‘able bod-! children, that it is of little consequenee to oth- 
ied men capable of earning by their labor, upon | ers whether you are temperate or intemperate ; 
an average, three hundred dollars: a year.| whether you reverence the Sabbath, or profane 
This is not too high an estimate, when we its holy hours by idleness and vain amusements; 
throw into the account all the labor done by! whether you are dutiful to your parents, or 
women and children, whick we shall nat reck-! stubborn and rebellious, God expects each of 
on separately, and all that degree -of skill in- | us, whether old or young, to do ‘his share in 
volved ia various kinds of labor, so that it ean-; pulling down the kingdom of the devil. This 
not be distinguished, and where the labor, and} kingdom is not to be levelled by the labor of 
not the skill, is what is principally paid for.|ten, or a hundred, or a thousand Chiistians ; 
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reckon but a hundred and eighty thousand pairs! 


and this is true not only in Massachusetts, but | 
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° { . ° } 
vice of the charitable man to partake first of the) may fairly infer, that though of much less mag- | 
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‘turn, no allowance is” made for the cost of the | 
{raw material of the manufactured articles; but | 
neither did it include the products of agriculture | 
generally, nor the earnings of commerce. | 


-hee-bagren soil,.and.thus| he held that his was a divine right to domi 
? ea. J : 3; oo , ‘Sore : teat i ‘ is * 
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but by the labor cf millions, al! pulling togeth- 


-ef, and all pulling the same way.—Ohio Ob- 
server. 
(Prom Beard’s Lectures on Owenism. ] 
THE CORRUPTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
[Continued.] 

First, Judaism. Ido not deny that it had 
good qualities—qualities which made it useful 
in the peculiar state of society in which it first 
appeared. None but those who are ignorant of 
the great lessons of history, will maintain that 
in any case, and certainly not in the case of 
the Jewish polity, civil or religious institutions 
can subsist for centuries, without having the 
power of conducing to human happiness. 
is true that there is no social polity perfect, it is 
not less so that there is none exclusively vic- 
ious. Let the good then of Judaism be allow- 
ed ;—bat I hold th=t it was providentially su- 
perseded; that when it had effected its purpos- 
es, Jesus Christ was sent into the world to 
plant in its stead a better and an everlasting 
system of religion. If so, there must have been 
qualities in Judaism whlch unfitted it for con- 
tinuing to carry on the education of the human 
race. What were they? Judaism was a sys- 
tem of religious favoritism and jealousy, sup- 
ported by pains and penalties. But here, in 
order not to be misunderstood, I must remark 
that I speak not so much of the Judaism of the 
law and the prophets, as of actual life. I do 
not seek to know what it might have been, nor 
what its eminent men would have made it, but 
in an attempt to estimate its infttence in cor- 
rupting Christianity, I take Judaism as I find it 
in the days of our Lord. I say, then, that 
though it acknowledged Jehovah as the Creator 
of the universe, it regarded and worshipped him 
mainly as the national God of the Jews, jeal- 
ous of all homage not paid under a certain form, 
and pledged to the furtherance and the eventu- 
al supremacy of the Judaical institutions. The 
Jewish nation, therefore, considered itself the 
peculiar people of God. All the rest of mane 
kind were out of the pale of the divine favor, 
and objects of contempt and scorn to the special 
favorites of heaven. Jewish ascendancy, in 
fact, was the idea which the nation most fond- 
ly cherished, and which it was their first aim 
to promote. Having arrogated to themselves 
the exclusive possession of the divine favor, 
they naturally proceeded to set the divine pow- 
er in array for the furtherance of their fond no- 
tions, and in open hostility to the whole Hea- 
then world. An inveterate bigotry was the nec- 
essary consequence. A system of the narrow~ 
est exclusiveness prevailed, together with a 
ceaseless longing and perpetual striving after 
universal empire. And as the mind of the rest 
of the world naturally proved refractory to these 
proud demands, and as the Jew believed him- 
self alone in possession of the true faith, and as 









ly-but firmly rebuked, yet. Knowing-net what 
spirit-it was-of, it passed, in the-breast of -con-~ 
erts from Judaism; into the besem of- the 
Clitistien Church; and ere many ages haé® 
elapsed, associating itself with the lower but 
most-powerful-passions of the human breast, at 
a time when the primitive and natural efficacy 


of the religion of Christ began to decline, it 


burst forth at first in @ mitigated, but afterwards 
ur a terrifie form, and presented the unseemly 
and revolting sight of the disciples of the Prince 
of Peace engaged in inflicting injuries one on 
the other, and striving to advance a religion of 
self-denial. and universal love, by compulsion, 
imprisonment, and death, This is the corrup- 
tion which, of all others, has most retarded the 
progress of the religion of Jesus. It has check- 
ed not merely its outward triumphs, but under- 
mined and not seldom destroyed its real influ- 
ence within the Church itself. So foreign is it 
to the spirit of true and primitive Christianity, 
that wherever it has come it has blighted or 
withered its fruits. And from te unhappy pe- 
riod when Orthodoxy and Ariarvism first drew 
the sword on each other, to the moral atrocities 
which Protestant ascendancy has committed in 
Ireland, this leaven of Judaical jealousy has 
harrassed the Church, counteracted the spirit of 
Christ, and furnished Unbelief at once with its 
best apology, and its most effective weapons of 
offence. 

But Judaism was also a system of pains and 
penalties. Fear was its master passion. To- 
gether with exalted notions of Deity, it aserib- 
ed to Him some of the lowest human passions. 
He was therefore represented as offended with 
his erring subjects, so that his wrath could not 
be appeased without suitable compensation. 
Hence arose a complicated ritual of atonements, 
whose design was to satisfy his anger, and ren- 
der him propitious. Without shedding of blood 
there was, therefore, with the Jews no remis- 
sion of sins. Iam not unaware that similar 
ideas of the necessity and of the value of aton- 
ing sacrifices have prevailed among all ignorant 
and uncultivated tribes ; and when one calls to 
mind that even among the classical nations, hu- 
man blood was demanded as a needful expia- 
tion to the gods, one is justified in asserting 
that, severe as it was, the ritual of the Jews 
rather mitigated than aggravated this awful 
mistake. But as the influence of Judaism on 
the religion of Christ was more immediate and 
direct, I am disposed to think that this leaven of 
unrighteousness also passed from the Judaical 
institutions into the Church of Christ. Even 
the language of the New ‘Testament itself wears 
a sacrificial hue ; though I by no nreans think 
that the proper idea of an atonement is sanc- 
tioned by the Christian Scriptures, As, how- 
ever, the writers of these books were of Jewish 
extraction, and had been nursed and reared in 
the use of sacrificial terms, they could do no 
other than convey to the world a system of 
mercy and love, in phraseology which, more or 
less, wears the dress of a system of wrath and 
compensation. Subsequent ages have not dis- 
tinguished-the truth from the accidental LUVESt+ 
ments in which, in some cases, it appears,—not 
separated ‘the letter which killeth, from the 
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spirit which giveth life ;? and in consequence, 
the religion of Christ has had to labor under the 
corruptions which a belief in expiations has en- 
gendered. 

Kindred with this source of evil was that} 
principle of revenge and reprisals, which de-| 
manded, in cases of injury and offence, ‘an eye | 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ Had the | 
Jews indeed been equal to their institutions, | 
this inhuman practice, a practice derived from | 
the influence of a semi-barbarous age, would | 
have been discountenanced and abated. But 
the authority of Christ himself shows us that it 

i i ion in his d Indeed his 
Was in active operation in his day. } 
own death is, to no small extent, attri 





, butable to 


its prevalence. And though against no one of 
the powers of evil did he more firmly set his 
face, protesting against it both in express terms 
and by the first principles of his religion ; yet 
being congenial with the lower passions of hu- 
manity, it gained a footing in his Church, ar- 
rayed itself in the form of .an angel of light, 
converted the crosier into a sword, spoke from 
the pulpit, arrayed Christians one against an- 
other, and when it had created stgife and con- 
fasion within the Church, went forth to the con- 
demnation of the werld, and sometimes to actu- 
al slaughter. 

Out of these combined influences sprang the | 
system of favoritism and exclusion which, 
though essentiaily Anti-Christ, assumed to it-| 
self the designation of Orthodoxy. Hence the | 
apocryphal, not to say fabulous notions which, | 
concreted into a system by the influence of the | 
clergy and the powers of the state, appear be-| 
fore the world as the only true saving faith. | 
From first to last it is a system essentially | 
Jewish, and as such essentially one of retribu- | 
tory pains and penalties. For the offence of | 
one man—the great progenitor of the race, the | 
Deity, in anger, condemns all to everlasting | 
torture. The sin of the father is imputed to his | 
innumerable progeny. An expiation is offered. | 
Wiath is appeased. Man is rescued. But} 
though the offence of one abounded to all, the | 
merit of another in effect reaches only to a few. | 
What began in injustice, terminates in cruelty, | 
and the fate ef untold myriads is everlasting | 
woe. The imputation of that merit, in each | 
case, dependson the reception of a particular | 
creed; and therefore, inasmuch as it is better | 
for man to suffer temporal death than eternal | 
ruin, those who had the guardianship of this | 
sole means of salvation, were not only warran- | 
ted, but required, if there were need, to kill the | 
body in order te save the soul. Persecution is | 
not only the natural, but the necessary offspring 
ofa system of partial salvatien ; and it is. only 
so far as those who hold any form of belief to 
be the passport to the divine favor, prove un- | 
faithful to the very essence of their doctrine, | 
that they can become truly charitable and phil- | 
anthropic, and thus enter into the spirit of the | 
Master whose name they bear. Meanwhile, | 
this unholy and inhumane influence, however | 
clothed with a fair exterior, is still actively and | 
powerfully at work in the outward Church of | 
Christ, setting father against mother, and broth- | 
ers against sisters, making a man’s worst ene- | 
mies those of his own house; fostering spiritu- 
al pride; requiring the prostration of the human 
intellect ; preaching passive obedience and non- 
resistance; building up priestcraft and supersti- | 
tion on the basis ef fear; and bewing many a| 
gentle heart beneath an intolerable burden, or| 
converting the religionist into the maniac. And | 
though I am not the person to look with uncon- | 
cern on the progress of infidelity, yet if its mis- | 
sion is, like that of the tempest in the natural | 
- world, to purify and refreshen the moral atmo-| 
sphere around us, | must say we shall have no 
reason io regret, should it be employed by a} 
wise Providence to unbind these heavy burdens, | 








to strike off these rankling fetters of the spirit, 
and set the captive free. 

The corruptions which Judaism engendered | 
are mostly of a moral nature; those which } 
came from Heathenism are rather intellectual, 
and I nist add, on that account, less injurious. | 
This resulted ia part from the fact, that while | 
it was the practice and prevalent tone of Juda- | 
ism which corrupted Christianity, on the part of | 
Paganism the defilement came from a specula- | 
tive philosophy, and a mythological creed. 
Compared with the intense moral feeling of the | 
Jew, the Pagan religion was little more than | 
an intellectual form. When, however, this in- | 
fluence of the head came to be united to the | 
moral influence which Judaism imparted, it | 
greatly increased the tendency to corruption ; 
for by the appearance of wisdom which it wore 
under the name of philosophy, it supplied that | 
in which the Judaical element was deficient, | 
threw the shield of reason around the false 
shapes of feeling, and in this guise won the 
understanding by its adulations, and captivated 
the heart by its perverted sensibilities. 

(To be Continued.) 





For the Register and Observer. 
PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Mr Editor ;—Some of yourereaders have a 
strong desire to obtain and peruse religious intel- 
ligence concerning our own and other denomi- 
nations both at home and abroad. They be- 
lieve it is both stimulating and improving to 
know how others are engaged in promoting ob- 
jeets in which they have a common sympathy 
and interest. To such it may be gratifying to} 
peruse the following extract of a letter from one 
of our christian friends in Philadelphia, contain- 
ing an account of an interesting excursion on 
the part of the Sunday School connected with 
the Rev. Mr Furness’ Society in that City. 


Philadelphia, June 16th, 1840. 

‘My dear Sir,—- * * * * * T will 
endeavor to give you a hasty sketch and very 
brief account of our Sunday School excursion, 
feeling that you would be interested in it. It 
took place on Wednesday last, and the weather 
was delightful. We assembled at the church 
in the morning, and proceeded together to 
Broad Street, and were soon seated in the Cars. 
Mr Farness and several of the parents of the 
children accompanied us. We reached the 
ground selected, after a very pleasant ride, 
about 10 o’clock—where we assembled in the 
woods, ‘in a temple not made with hands,’ and 
sung hymns, after which Mr F. led in prayer. 
The children then dispersed, and amused them- 
selves till 1 o’clock, when a general assembling 
took place to partake of a repast from a rustic 
table which had been prepared for the occasion. 
After which the children again dispersed till 
4 o’clock, when a further accession was made 
to our number of 30 to 50 persons, members of 
the congregation, parents and friends of the 
children. A general gathering was then made 
on the side of the hill, and the exercises were 
commenced by singing a hymn, succeeded by an 
Address from Mr Furness, the Pastor of the So- 
ciety, and another hymn sung. An invitation 
having then been given to any person present 








who felt disposed, to address the children, Mr 
Vaughan, a very aged, and white headed man, 
(34 or 85 years of age,) made a short and very. 
acceptable address. _Mr Furness then followed 
in prayer, another hymn was sung, which con- 
cluded the exercises. After partaking of some 
refreshments, preparations were made at 6 o’- 
clock for returniag home. A ring was formed 
und hands joined, aud the hymn ‘ From all that 
dwell below the skies,’ was sung to Old Hun- 
dved,—shaking hands and “ good bye” conclud- 
ed the services; we repaired to the cars, and 
reached home without any accidents occuring to 
mar the pleasures of the day. One of the little 
girls about four years of age on reaching home, 
exclaimed, “ Mother I have had a nice pleas- 
ant time, seeing so many things my Heavenly 
Father has made.’ I hope that the goodness 
of Him who has made so many beautiful and 
sublime objects, and given us the power to en- 
joy them, may be felt and improved by all.’ 


For the Register and Observer. 


DABNEY’S ANNOTATIONS. 

Mr Editor,—By persons inclined to examine 
the views of Unitarians, inquiries are frequent- 
ly made, whether we have any commentaries 
on the Bible exhibiting our modes of scripwral 
interpretation. I am happy to say, after many | 
years experience, that the volume of Mr Dab- 
ney’s Annotations on the New Testament is the 
most satisfactory and popular, both for form and 
substance, of any that I know. Free from all) 
extravagance, neat and terse in its explanations, | 
and copious in its extracts from various com- | 
mentators, it seems to combine everything that | 
can be desired ia such a work. May I be per- | 
mitted to recommend to that gentleman the | 
immediate commencement of a similar work oa | 
the Old Testament? Let it be about the same 
size with the Annotations on the New. Should’ 
such a project be entertained either by himself 
or any other respectable commentator, the wri- | 
ter of this notice, on being informed of it, would | 
take measures, which he thinks would be suc- | 
cessful, to procure a patronage, for at least one | 
hundred copies in his own immediate vicinity. 

A LOVER OF THE TRUTH. 





For the Register and Observer. 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


The undersigned beg leave respectfully to} great aim and purpose of the institution, to 
suggest to the clergymen and religious societies 


througnout New England, the expediency of 
taking up a contribution on Sabbath, the fifth 
day of July next, in aid of the funds of the 
American Colonization Society. 

The condition and prospects of the Society, 


present strong claims upon the beneficence of| Wi the scenery and geography of Judea, the 


the Christian public. The recent return of the 
Saluda, the ship which plies regularly between 
this country and the colonies, brings intelligence 
that the war with the native chiefs is termina- 
ted, and that several scribes have placed them 
selves under the protection of the Colonial Gov- 
ernment, and ceded valuable tracts of land to 
the colony. But it is highly desirable to ex- 
tend still further the Territory, and by all possi- 
ble means increase the facilities for the educa- 
tion and moral improvement of the colonists, 
and generally, to strengthen the settlements. 

In order to accomplish these objects, the So- 
ciety is in urgent need of from fifteen to twenty 
thousand dollars. They wish seon to send back 
the Saluda, with another company of emigrants, 
and with full supplies for the necessities of the 
Colony. 

The present seems to be-a peculiarly auspic- 
ious time, to act in behalf of Africa. -The im- 


portant movements in England for the over |New Testament. , 
throw of the Slave-trade, and the‘elevatioti of why not follow his example, adopt his method ? 


the character of the native Africans, must ani- 


mate the hearts of all Christians, and philanthro- | 


pists, as they seem to open wide the prospects 
of freedom, civilization and Christianity in that 
deeply injured and unhappy part of the world. 
The plan upon which the British ministry 
propose to proceed, in accordance with the sug- 
gestions of Mr Buxton, appear to be, in many 
respects, the carrying out of the views and 
principles of the founders and friends of the 
American Colonization Society. A contribu- 
tion in behalf of this object is specially appro- 
priate on the return of the anniversary of our 
civil freedom. One or two public meetings in 
New York, have recommended a general union 


of the churches and congregations of every name | 


for this purpose. The Methodist General Con- 
ference at their recent meeting in Baltimore, 


to pious families, and their souls were early 
brought into contact with the powers of the 
world to come, and touched with a quickening 
and exalting sense of things divine, infinite and 
eternal. By these means the highest energies 
and attributes of their nawre weré developed, 


and they were fitted for careers of usefulness and | 


honor. We doubt if there can be found a sin- 
gle exception. We doubt if a single instance 
can be pointed out of a person who has become, 
in any way eminent, that has gone from an ir- 
religious family—in which the Bible was neg- 
lected, the Sabbath profaned and-the ministry 
contemned. Those few villages where an en- 
lightened ministry has not been supported, pre- 
sent a contrast striking and impressive. It is 
like passing from the precinets of the cheerful 
and beautiful day, into the shadowy-regions of 
death. The same kind of remarks apply to all 
New England. Her intellectual and moral 
glory, she owes to her religious institutions and 
influences. It can be traced directly to the 
sanctuary, the Sabbath and the ministry. 
Hence issue those living waters, that baptize 
the spirits of her children into that exhaustless 
energy, that hopeth, endureth, accomplisheth all 
things. Her respected sons are scattered over 
the whole country. They crowd every depart- 
ment of life and labor. And in nearly every 
case in which they become eminently ugeful 
and successful, and gain a pure and extensive 
influence, they have gone forth from religious 
families and influences. The kingdont of God 
has promise not only of the world to come, but 
also of that which now is. Man’s true good 
proceeds from the same sources, whether he be 
on earth or in the heavens. 

The question whether doctrines should be 
taught to the children in our Sunday schools, it 


seems, is attracting the attention of those most 
‘interested in them. We should suppose that 
' the question thus stated could receive bat one 
Certainly doctrines must be taught— 
This is the 


| answer. 
' that is the truth as it is in Jesus. 


build up the souls of the young in the simplici- 
‘ty, beauty, and power of the truth, and to arm 
_ them for the trials and conflicts of life. Any 

teaching that failed to do this, we should deem of 
little worth. Instruction that is occupied chiefly 


| incidents in the life of Jesus, the customs of 
‘the Jews, the dimensions of the ark, and the 
lage of the patriarchs, deserves little respect. 
The truth alone, and not beggarly details and 
| barren facts, can sanctify and save the young, 
and truth alone is of any great and lasting val- 
‘ue. The mighty doctrines of immortality, ac- 
’ countability, providence, the divine presence, 
‘the authority of Jesus, holy influences, the ev- 
' erlasting felicity and glory of virtue, the mercy,’ 
‘justice and leve of God, must be established, 
alive and active, in the minds of the young. 











‘If this is not done, nothing is done of any 

portance. But it is asked should these doc-. 
Les be taught systematically? We should 
say, . aught 


He seized upon opportunities, appropriate cir- 
\ cumstances and impressive incidents to incul- 
‘cate them. We cannot discover that he had 
“any system—except that natural to a pure and 
exalted mind, alive with the truth, in harmony 
| with the laws and ministrations of God, and 
that looked upon the seen as emblems and ex- 
pressions of things unseen, spiritual, eternal, 
| These systems made hy hands are poor things. 
A teacher fit for the work will feel no need of 
| them, but fettered and enfeebled by their frigid 
| formalities. 
It is again asked, should the Unitarian doc# 
| trines be taught as in contrast and conflict with 
those of other denominaticns. But have we 





have also recommended it to all churches under | any doctrines, pecudiarly our own? We are 


their care. ast ; 
| not aware that this is the case—if we have any 
| such, we are confident they are of little value 
and deserve little attention. The important is 
common. We insist that the truths which are 
| ambraced by all pure and honest minds, are 
) alone essential. We labor not to spread any 
| peculiar or new truths, but to destroy old error, 
! to diffuse charity, to liberalize religious idéas 
and sentiments, to establish the right and incul- 
cate the duty of private judgment. It may then 
be asked should any pains be taken to guard 
the children against the infection and assaults 
of these old errors? We think some shouldjat 
- =| least the texts, relied upon to. support chem, 
The Sixth Annual Report of the Worcester Sunday should be rightly explained. When they go 

School Society. ‘ : 

forth into the world, they will meet these texts 


We.learn with pleasure that the schools be- |.on every side, clothed in an unintelligible au- 


longing - the Association are in a fine and thority and grandeur. They ought to be able to 
flourishing condition. 


It 1s however no more | appreciate their worth and force. Teachers 
thas = expected when we Spence the “~~ Ort. | owe it to their pupils to give them the ability 
There ray mach zeal, talent and intelligence | +, meet and foil attacks of error thus shielded 
enlisted there in the work that it must needs by an assumption of divine authority. General- 
cranes. if ee Ah 6 Ge ly however clear and vivid conceptions of truth 
eration is growing up there, under the devoted are a sufficient guard against error. ¢ 
care and culture of their pastors and teachers, We give a passage from the report relating 
whose worth, mental and moral accomplish-) 5, ypis subject. ; 
ments, will confer honor and blessings on the 
country. The county has ever been distin- 
guished for its able and faithful ministers. 
And if any need evidence of the value of such 
a ministry let them visit those villages, and if 
the refinement, the intelligence and elevated 
character they will constantly meet, do not sat- 
isfy them, they are given over to blindness of 
mind. The county has contributed to every 
walk of life a large amount of cautious enter- 
prise, distinguished ability, invincible moral 
force and stainless integrity. And these indi- 
viduals have gone forth from the nurturing in- 
fluences of the sanctuary and the ministry. 
They grew and flourished fast by the oracles of 
God. They were early taught to reverence his 
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It appears evident to us that young pupils should net’ 
be taught a ‘ system of doctrine,’ though we think they 
may be taught almost all the doctrines of {the religion of 
Jesus out of system, as they arise in the lessons. The 
reasons are obvious. Children do not think systenjatical- 
ly upon any subject. How, then, are we to ex thein 
to understand doctrinal subjects systematically ir 
knowledge is all in fragments—it is disconnecied un- 
formed. We mnst teach them doctrines, therefore, as we 
teach them other things, one at a time, and rates 
The study of a system of doctrine would be mace oo to 
a young mind. The heart needs culture; the principles 
upon which the sacred writings are to be interprefed must 
be understood. Such preparation is needed fog such 2’ 
course of instruction, and it should. not be given Mi that 
preparation is made. And when made, whethet. sooner 
or later, such instruction may be given. We 
given, hecause itis still an open question whether it is 
worth while to attempt to give it at all, whether we had not. 
better spend our strength in the communicatjod of yeh 
gious principles, and in endeavors to excite the religious 
powers of the soul. 

Take it for granted, then, thata ‘system of doctrine’ 
should not be taught till the mind is matared, tie heast is 


may be } 


» good, agreat and durable good? Would it not soften the | fedlings and aspirations .of the young, arouse 


| these general heads discusses the duties in de- 


$ 





quickened, and the principles of scriptural interpretation 
understood, we preceed to consider whether do 





‘word and attend his worship. They belonged 
ty 


‘> 
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then it * 
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is exped| 


Ino 


© undertake such instruction; to devote one 

veConsideration Of doctrinal subjects. 
‘ fo understand more fully the propriety or im- 
Propriety of doing this, it will be worth while for ds to 
cndeyatned Precisely what teach'ng a system of doctrine 
under such cireumstances would be. And clearly, it 
woul! be little etse than collecting into order and system 
what had been taught and learned before. The fragment 
of doctrinal knowledge which had been imparted and 
received before would be united int» one wirle se 
that the ee and beauty of the Christian sys- 
tem would be seen at a glance, aud be felt’ to be divine. 
It would be gathering the parcels of know!e !ge which had 
been obtained fvom tine to time, into their respective 
aces, The principles of interpretation which had been 

‘fore tanght would be collected together into a body, and 
the passages to which they had been applied would also 
be thus united. In this view, teaching a‘ system of doc- 
trine’ would berather arranging in order what had been 
before taught, than communicating aay thing that was 
new. The order would be new, the symmetry of the 
whole would be new, and the value of ‘the particulars 
would be thus better understood. As the portions of the 
edifice while they lie scattered upon the ground give but 
little idea of the beauty and dimensions of the structure 
they may rear, so the fragmentary knowledge derived 
from the previous instruction in the school gives the pupil 
but little con:ejtion of the grandeur and beauty of the 
christian system, And as in the former case, it is only 
necessary to arrange what has been before prepared, in 
order to rear a temple which shall awe by its magnitude, 
and please by its symmetry, so in the latter ir is only 
necessaay to dispose in order, and arrange in form, the 
materials of christian doctrine whose dome is heaven, 
whose foundation stone is beneath the sea. 

The process, then, afier all the proper arrangement 
an] prepartaion has been made, is asimple one. Is its 
value worth the trouble of performing it? This appears 
to be the only question that remains. Is a clear connect- 
ed view of christian truth worthy of attainment? It ap- 
pears tous that itis, It appears to us that it is well 
worthy of the time agd attention of our day to have a 
clear and connected view of christian truth, so that we 
shall understand the relation which one part of the sys- 
tem bears te the other; and thus be able to give a reason 
for the faith wh'ch is in us. If knowledge is worth hav- 
ing at all, it 1s worth having in such order that it may be 
referred to and used. So many errors are scattered 
abroad in the community, so much of false doctrine is as- 
siduously propagated, that those who are not rooted and 
grounded in the faith will be carried about by every wind 
of doctrine. Having spent many years in interpreting 
separate passages, it is pleasant to unite them together, 
and thus view, at a glance, the whole ground we have 
gone over—to gather the scattered rays of truth which fall 
dispersed upon the soul, and consequently powerless, in 
a great measure, into one brilliant, vivifying focus. 

There are also some difficult portions of Scripture 
which errorists generally seize upon as their strong-hold, 
which it is well to explain to the advanced student of the 
Scriptures, and whose explanation will be interesting to 
him. Thus what appeared to oppose the general teach- 
ing of the New Testament will be explained, and the ob- 
scure made plain, the ambiguous, explicit. Such we 
conceive to be the nature of a ‘ system of doctrine’ which 
should be taught in our Sanday Schools, if taught at all— 
such the attainments of the pupil who should be taught— 
and such ahint at its value. 

But have we teachers competent and willing to under- 
take such a Jabor? This is an important question, and 
is made one of the most important, and cogent objections 
to attempting to teach such a system. We are of the 
opinion that this shonld he the pastor’s peculiar work. 
He has given, probably, more of his time to a systematic 
study of the scriptures, than any one else, and can there- 
fore instruct in this manner more readily and correctly than 
another. We do not think that teachers should usually 
undertake it. Let all those who are sufficiently advanced 


moral philosophy, or who’ wishes to promote his | 


intellectual, moral and physical well-being.— 
Cominunicated. 





ORDINATION AT CALAIS, MAINE. 

On Wednesday, the 1€th of June, in the 
Unitarian meeting-house at Calais, Mr William 
Cushing, recently from the Theological School 
at Cambridge, was ordained as an Evangelist. 
Owing to the distance and other causes, but 
three of the invited churches were able to be 
present, viz., that attached to the Society to 
which the candidate was ministering, the ‘ First 
Christian Church’ of Eastport, and that of the 
First Congregational Society, of the same place. 
Owing also to the same causes, but two only of 
the invited ministers could take part in the ser- 
vices of the occasion, which were as follows: 
Selections from Scripture, introductory, and 
Ordaining Prayers, by Rev. Mr Kilton, of East- 
port; Charge, Right Hand of Fellowship, and 
Corcluding Prayer, by Rev. R. 8. Edes, also of 
Eastport ; and Sermon—in accordance with an- 
cient Congregational usage—by the candidate. 
The choir of the Society performed several pie- 
ces of appropriate music, in a manner which 
added much to the interest of the services. Mr 





Cushing’s text was from Luke xxiv. 25. ‘O 
slow of heart to believe.’ The object of the 
discourse was, while the sentiments of liberal 
Christians were defined and enforced, to show, 
that ‘slowness,’ rather than readiness, of ‘ be- 
lief’ is indicated by rejecting them, and still 
retaining the views which now more generally 
prevail in the religious world ; which object ap- 
peared to the writer of this notice to be accom- 
plished in a neat, satisfactory, and, at the same 
time, charitable manner. 

Mr Cushing’s field of labor is to be, for the 
present, at Culais. He was ordained as an 
Evangelist, because, although the situation of 
the Unitarian Society in that place did not ap- 
pear to justify the permanent settlement of a 
minister, it was nevertheless deemed advisable 
to have one qualified to perform all the duties 
which devolve upon an ordained clergyman. 











; May the encouraging prospect which now opens | 





with clearness, and expresses with fy 
quence, its opinions, feelinge, and sentime 
glorious privilege to be able to hold conver, 
‘minds on equal terms, to gain and to commen 
edge without effort and without end? What more 
ous than to be able to hold communion with the illos?; 
dead, as well as the most accomplished of the Jiyin aes 
comprehend ihe lofty cenceptions of philosophers, t. Bs 
with the curious inquirer into the great tewple of Natu, i 
to.explore her most secret recesses, and contemplate red 
minutest and most stupendous cperations, to people the 
wastes of by gone ages with the beings who once jiy d 
and moved on this our glube, but are now forever passed 
away, to enjoy the spirit-stirring song of the poet «hich 
he rung out inthe days of his inspiration. 
Moreover knowledge is power. If there is any 
ure in exerting an influeuce over our fellow men, in being’ 
treated with deference and respect, in giving wholesome 
counsel and imparting useful information, theh cultivate 
knowledge, which is not only the instrument of pleasure 
but the sceptre of power. Besides, if you have aii), in 
the disclosures of Divine Revelation, intellectual improve. 
ment is not to cease with the present world. It is prom. 
ised to those, who have been faithful to their God on 
earth, that the vail of flesh which drops at death shall jn. 
troduce them to a wider and a ee scene of jn. 
tellectual cultivation. It is promi to those who now 
see as through a glass darkly, who have but obscure 
hints and imperfect intimations of things, that the 
shall behold ail things in the cloudless and unchanging 
light of eternity. 
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For the Register and Observer. 


HYMNS OF THE MORNING AND EVENING, 
[BY 0. W. WITHINGTON,]} 


NO. I. 


I. 
Formed from the Dust—yet of a Nature 
‘Which but One higher Presence hath, 
I find within my soul, a feature, 
An essence of immortal birth. 


Il. 
Though from one purpose to another, 
Erring, I change from day to day, 
I still may call an Angel—brother, 
And mine a Life without decay, 


Ill. 
I only need, Lord, to receive Thee, 
1 only ask to call Thee mine; 
All that I lavish—all I give Thee, 
But brings my spirit nearer Thine:— 


IV. 
And when I find that sweet communion, 
Earth will have lost her dark control ; 


Dust sleep with dust in kindred union, 
But Thou wilt claim, O Lord, the soul. 





Orpination.—The Ordination of Rey. Wil- 
liam Silsbee of Salem, late of the Theologica] 
Schoo], Cambridge, over the First Congregation- 
al Church and Society, in Walpole, N. H., 


will take place on Wednesday, July first. Ser- 


| upon him, though he has to struggle with many mon, by Rev. Dr Flint of Salem. 


| difficulties and obstacles, be abundantly fulfilled 


sto engage in this study, meet the pastor, and from his lips 
be aided in the systematic arrangement of that knowl- and blessed.—Communicated. 
edge which they have derived by the aid ef others. He 

will thus beceme acquainted with the older members af 
the school, and be able to pursue . doctrinal truth in a 

more familiar way, and more easily to be comprehended | 
than he could do from the pulpit. We should give it as | 


our opinion, therefore, that this labor should be the pas- 
tor’s. It should be his peculiar work. ‘heard with much satisfaction, and exvited a 


Another objection which has been made to doctrinal | 3 2 : 
teathing is, that it will embitter the minds of the pupils | deep interest In the young men of Baltimore, at 


against others who think differently from ourselves. | : ; ise 
To this we would reply, that it should be, and would be | whose yequest they ™ published. oe ae 


MR BURNAP’S LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. 


We were informed that these lectures were 


one of the primal doctrines taught, to think no evil, to | faction and interest were the legitimate fruits of | 


value charity above faith. Besides: doctrine should : ‘ 
taught positively, not negatively; not denying what others | able efforts and real merits, and will be shared 


think, but by illustrating and explaining what we think by all who read them. They are written in a 
the Bible teaches. We are disposed to think that such a | y : y . 

course would make the heart more charitable instead of | Clear and vigorous style, and abound in strong 
more exclusive. Would the effect of teaching ‘ a system | irri 

of doctrine’ in this manner, at this age, by the ses thought, Mirring appa, manly vais sce 
whom we have named be an evil? Would it not be a/ sentiments. They speak directly to the higher} 


: 





‘asperities of religious controversy, for those usually shoot | nen 
poisoned arrows who are most barbarous. The most en-/ them to a consciousness of their true dignity 
fened mind on doctrinal . : : 
aritable. Whi andhigh calling, and imp: 
of our choc a, wie “we me eat ny 
for the st ~ ad a ; 
t it would be* highly ficial to thé cause of 
popular biblical knowledge, and the promotien of truth, 
for those pupils who are sufficiently advanced, to receive 
from their pastor a course of doctrinal instruction, We 
are not insensible that it would impose a heavy burden | 
upon pastors. Bui when they see themselves surrounded | 
with sueh a devoted band of teachers, preparing the work | 
for their hands, their heart is excited to any work, their | 


hands strengthened to any labor. 


fool os 


the importance of religion had been more pro- 
minently and urgently impressed. Prudent 
maxims, regulated habits, moral principles and 
disciplined intellect are not enough for young 
men. If they know no other resources they 
are ever in danger, are on the sand, and when 
the winds and storms of passion and tempta- 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy. By George Combe, Bos- tion, descend and beat upon them, they will fall 

ton: Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and Webb, 1840. 464 pp. } : . 

12mo. Their glowing hearts 

This valuable work is by the same gentleman | ™¥St be sanctified by divine truth and influen- 
who wrote ‘On the Constitution of Man’ and cea, must be taught to look to Jesus, to God, 
bears his peculiar stamp and style. It consists | and the everlasting crewn. Nothing but God- 


of twenty lectures, delivered on twenty succes- | liness and the powers of the world to come, the 
worship of infinite excellence and the awe of 





and be swept away. 


sive Monday evenings before an Association of | 
the industrious classes of Edinburgh, in the | Infinite holiness, can chasten their affections, 


winter of 1835-6. The writer has avoided as | te™per their passions, calm and restrain the 


much as possible abstract and speculative ques- 
tions and dwelt chiefly on topics simple, inter- 
esting, and practically useful. The Lectures 
were reported in an Edinburgh newspaper and 
a file of the paper containing the Reports was 
forwarded,to Boston. They were reprinted here, 
and tle entire edition disposed of. When Mr 
Combe was in this country, he ascertained the 
success of the edition and was encouraged to 
send to Edinburgh for the original manuscript, 
which is now printed entire and under his per- 
sonal supervision, in the work before us. 


In speaking of the foundation of Moral Phil- 
osophy, the author says ‘The mental organs 
and faculties being the gift of God, each must 
have a legitimate use and sphere of activity, 
though doubtless liable to be abused; and the 
rule for discriminating between uses and abuses 
is, that every act is morally right which is ap- 
proved of by enlightened intellect, operating 
along with the moral sentiments of Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness and Veneration; while all 
actions disapproved of by these faculties are 
wrong. Such is the internal guide to morality 
with whieh man has been furnished.’ Having 
examined this position he proceeds to consider 
whether the judgments of our moral and intel- 
lectual faculties are supported by any external 
authority in nature. And then he treats of 
man first as an individual, secondly, as a do- 
mestic being, thirdly, as a social being, and 
fourthly, as a religious being, and under each of 


tail which grow out of them, using illustrations 
and modes of reasoning very similar to what are 
contained in his admirable work ‘On the Con- 
stitution of Man.’ 

While we dissent from some of the principles 
he lays down, we are bold to say that every 
position he assumes is sustained with so much 
power and interest as to demand the studious 
attention of every individual, clergyman or lay- 


vehement impulses to which they are so liable, 
and enable them in every conflict, to come off 
| conquerors. With the exception of this de- 
| ficiency we heartily commend these Lectures, 
| in the confidence, that when read as they de- 
serve to be, they cannot fail of helping young 
men to prepare for the duties and trials that are 
| before them. 
We give an extract from the first Lecture. 


The last motive to which I shall appeal in urging you 
| to intellectual cultivation is the fact, that it is the means 
of immediate and inexhaustible enjoyment. The pleas- 
ures of the senses are generally coarse, transitory, and de- 
grading. ‘The pleasures of a cultivated mind are tranquil, 
pure, enduring and satisfactory. ‘The extension of knowl- 
edge adds a conscious dignity to the soulk more sustaining 











| than great pussessions, or dutward success. ‘The cultiva- 
| ted and the uncultivated mind, although each day lighted 
by the same sun and beholding the same objects, live in 
two different worlds. To the one, the world presents an 
| uninteresting group of unconnected objects, of insulated 
| facts and unintelligible events. »Fo the other, it is one 
grand system, connected by the simplest yet most stupen- 
dous laws, bearing the impress of design and wisdom in 
its minutest and its grandest arrangements. Where the 
unthinking see only the present, the thinking, behold the 
fruits of the past and the germs of the future. Where the 
uneducated mind has for ages seen nothing but stones and 
rubbish, the intellect which has been sharpened by scien- 
tific research, has learned to read with wonder and rap- 
ture, the history of our globe, The stormy which merely 
vex the ignorant by restraining them from their business 
or their pleasures, are the occasion to the mind that is 
even slightly tinctured with scientific knowledge, of high 
excitement, and delightful investigation. ‘Thus the 
world may be transformed from a dreary workshop into a 
splendid apartment of philosophical experiment, and life 
redeemed from stupid slavery into an_ intellectual and 
moral existence. To the cultivated mind a new world is 
opened in books, in the discoveries of science, in the ere- 
ations of genius, built out, if I may use the expression, 
into infinite space, and won from the regions of nonentity, 
but untrod by the footsteps of the ignorant as the walks of 
Paradise. To that brighter world, when stunned with 
the din and vexed with the strifes of business we may at 
at any moment retire, and bathe our weary souls in’ the 
very dews of heaven. We look forward too to the period 
of advanced years, when having served out the term of 
active life, we hope to receive an honorable discharge. 
Then, our labors all done, our enterprises all given over 
what shall redeem the remnant of life from utter vacuity 
and nothingness, if we have not accustomed ourselves in 
our younger years to the quiet pleasures of study, of 
reading, and of thought? Finally, how is that great om 
ace of human life, society, enhanced by the possession of 
a cultivated mind! By what arewe so much distinguish- 
ed from the lower orders of animals in our pleasures as 
well as our endowments, as in the noble powers of speech 
and reason? What more dreary than the society of 
mutes? What more tiresome than the idle prattle of 
those who know nothing? What more delightful than to 
listen to the conversation of a well disciplined and well 
stored mind, which can take wide and accurate views of 








man, who is engaged in the great theory of 


any Bubject that can be brdught before it, which conceives 








THE DirrusivE NATURE OF CHRISTIANITY. An 
Address delivered before the Sunday School Society, 
May 27, 1840. By Robert C. Waterston. Published 
by request of the Society. 


We have already stated ‘our impression of 
the character of this sermon, as rich in fine 
thoughts and beautifu) illustrations. We are 
glad itis published. It will excite and strength- 
en high and holy feelings and resolutions in 
the minds of Sunday School teachers, and the 
elder scholars, who are soon to become teachers. 
To them we commend it, and to all who desire 
to gain more just and generous conceptions of 
the spirit of that religion, which is the brightest 
emanattion of universal love. We give an ex- 
tract which will better speak for itself. 


‘Have not many fallen into a sad error in 


little 

Who content themselves with speculative opin- 
ions, while they neglect direct intercourse with 
God? Arenot splendid theories too often unit-. 
ed with deep-rooted selfishness ? May not a 
church have exalted views of humanity, noble 
perceptions of God and Revelation, and yet re- 
main cold within itself, and comparatively in- 
different to the good of others? And if so, 
why is it thus? Is it not that while the un- 
derstanding is enlightened, the~ sentiments 
sleep? That the shadow is mistaken for the 
substance ? That religion is looked upon as an 
imaginary good, not a divine reality? That it 
is acknowledged, but not possessed—seen, but 
not felt. 





a TT * As the sun 
re it is risen, sometimes paints its ima 
In the atmosphere,’ - sae 


*so may we behold the image of truth, before 


the truth itself has absolutely entered our minds, 
and as that cold image sends forth no vivifying 
rays, so is it with-the image of truth, when 
with cold splendor it shines in the intellect, but 
let the sun itself, in its own celestial bright- 
ness rise in the horizon, and then the tide of 
day will flow down the mountains, and cause 
all nature to break forth in gladness over hill 
and valley. Thus might we not look upon 
some of our churches as they gaze on the image 
of truth, and@ shiver with coldness in the frosty 
atmosphere? Would to God that the living 
truth might warm and quicken them to earnest 
action ! 

But I now take another view. The diffusive 
spirit is not only a result of having truth, but 
a means of acquiring more. As we give, s 
shall we receive. The husbandman who hopes 
for a plentiful harvest, must bountifully scatter 
his seed, and as he seatters so will, he gather; 
and thus with virtue and wisdom, 

* They ar i 
And ceshiply ty apeeiliog* ee e 

Truth is so active in its nature, that it will -e 
not remain in a soul whicl) seeks - not its diffu 
sion. Ifa tree should no longer bear leaves, it 
must die. If the sun should no longer send 
forth light, it would cease to be a sun; s0 il 
proportion as a soul voluntarily refuses to it 
part divine life, it will cease to have divine life. 
He who would selfishly monopolize truth, 1 
tains what he has, as one who holds snow, tht 
closer it is grasped, the sooner it melts. Truth 
1s not a stagnant pool, but a fountain. // the 
water remain still, it is soon covered with slim, 
but if it spr ng forth, and wind down the bills, 
and through the green meadows, then a n¢¥ 
supply gushes up, and the breaking bubbles, 
sparkling like crystal, show that in this ver 
action there is life. Thus, in striving to 4% 
we obtain. When the Holy Spirit came dow# 
upon the apostles, it came it tongues of flame, 
as if, in that mute way, it would signify. the! 
all sincere disciples must have tongues wal™ 
with truth, and be eyer ready, as with lips 
touched by a coal from the altar, to declare! 
counsels of God. As we do this, we sball 1 
ceive new strength and higher perceptions. 
we perform the will, we shall know of the 
trine. As we strive to reproduce in- the he" 
of others our most exalted sentiments of"? 
and duty, we shall have closer fellowshi’ wit 
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, thus in every sincere attempt to — 
wow being we shall ennoble our- 


The Treasurer of the American Unitarian | 
Association, acknowledges the receipt of the. 
following sums, viz. 
From Portland Auxiliary Association $15 00 
From Danvers Auxiliary Association in 


Rev. Mr Sewall’s Society 36 00 
Rev. Mr Sewall in part o° the subscrip- 
tion of the following persons to consti- 
tute them Life Members of A. U. A. 
viz. J. B. Pierce, $300; Jona. Shove 
$5 00; Daniel P. King, $6 00; P.R. 
Southwick, $3 00 24 00° 
From Templeton Auxiliary Association 400) 
From Harvard Auxiliary Association in | 
Charlestown 85 00, 
From Dorchester Auxiliary Association 
in Rey. Mr Hall’s Society 109 00, 
From East Cambridge Auxiliary Associ- 
ation 40 00 
From Tyngsborough Auxiliary Associa- 
tion 92 00) 
From Milton Auxiliary Association 21 00> 
From West Cambridge Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation 30 00, 
From No.th Marshfield Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation 17 50, 
Frem Norton Auxiliary Association 10 00, 
from Lancaster Auxiliary Association 4 00 | 
From Woreester Auxiliary Association 40 00 | 
From Deerfield Auxiliary Association 17 00. 
From North Bridgewater Auxiliary Asso . 
ciation 12 00 | 
From Leceister Auxiliary Association 11 00) 
From Walpole N. H. Auxiliary Associ- 
ation 12 00, 
From Lexington Auxiliary Association 14 09 
From Providence R. I. Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation 120 00 | 


The Treasurer of the American Unitarian | 


“Association, acknowledges the receipt of the | 


following sums paid to Messrs. James Munroe | 
& Co. 
1839. 
} 
j 
| 
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May 27, From Canton Aux. Assoc. $10 00 
«“ 98, From Beverly Aux. Assoc. 35 00 
«“ 30, From Dover Aux. Assoc. 15 00 


June 1, From Hampton Falls Aux. 





Association 6 00 | 
July 9, From Newport R. I. Aux. Assoc. 32 75 | 
Aug. 29, From Needham Aux. Assoc. 12 00) 

*« 29. From Belfast Aux. Assoc. 1 00) 
Sept. 2, From Charleston 8. C. Aux. | 
Association 57 00 | 

«“ 5, From Leomister Aux. Assoc. 52 00 | 
« 19, From Boylston Aux. Assoc. 7 00) 
« 24, From Bedford Aux. Assoc. 5 00) 
“ 925, From Greenfield Aux. Assoc. 12 00 | 
«“ 30, From Bolton Aux. Assoc. 30 00 | 
Oct. 16, From Chelsea Aux. Assoc. 26 00) 
Noy. 2, From Haverhill Aux. Assoc. 26 00 | 
‘“ 16, From West Roxbury Aux. 
Assoc. 20 00 | 

*“ 19, From Medfield Aux. Assoc. 16 00) 

“ 99, From Lecéister Aux. Assoc. 17 12, 
Dec. 19, From Greenfield Aux. Assoc. 1 00 | 
1840. 
Jan. 9, From Southboro’ Aux. Assoc. 27 00) 
Feb. 3, From Wayland Aux. Assoc. 10 00 

“ 7, From Raynham Aux. Assoc. 9 00 
March 20, From Belfast Aux. Assoc. 34 00 
April 3, From Canton Aux. Assoc. 4 00 

“ 9 From Grafton Aux. Assoc. 24 00 

May 22, 1838. From Book and Pam- 

Faget 24 40 
Aug, 1, From Mrs Hill of Jamaiee Plain 1 00 
Sep. 23, From Mzs.Charlotte Jones, . 

Wesifield 2 00 
Nov. 21, From Rew: E. Fielt;froma Lady I 00 
Dec. 7, From T- G. Huntington 5 00 
1840. 

Feb. 21. From James Fowler, West- 
field 1 00 
“ 95, Mrs M. Abbot, Exeter, N.H. 1 00 
1 00 | 


Mar. 31. Mr A. H. Pratt, Boston 


Extracts from the Annual Report of the Massachetts Bi- | 
ble Society. 

In a work so peculiarly arduous and momen- 
tous as the Translation of the Holy Scriptures 
for common circulation, demanding for its faith- | 
ful performance learning and skill of rare at- 
tainment, soundness of judgment not always | 
the concomitant of profound learning, with in- | 

| 
| 


tegrity of purpose absolute and unimpeachable, | 
which the possession of the highest intellectual 
gifts does not of necessity suppose—in such a 
work it is far easier to propose a high standard’! 
of excellence, than to be certain of attaining it ; 
and an ordinary sagacity can point out defects, | 
while itself in undertaking the same enterprise 
might fall into far greater. To look, therefore, 
for perfection, would be looking in vain; and) 
to wait till it is attained, would be waiting un- 
til the generations of men have passed away, 
and entered upon the eternity, for which the 
Scriptures themselves were given to prepare 
them. In all our purposes of benevolence, 
whether for the relief of the temporal or the | 
spiritual needs of our fellow-creatures, it is right 
to expect—for assuredly we shall find—some 
minglings of human imperfection. This isa 
condition of affairs inseparable from things 
earthly, from which no dispensation even of di- 
vine truth, no? a charity so pure and simple as 
is that of Bible Societies is exempt. It is 
doubtless easy to a fastidious or carping observ- 
er to see errors in the conduct of this noble en- 
terprise. Errors undeniably have existed; and 
what human undertaking, we must ask, has 
been without its errors? But he that should 
fix his regards only upon these, and suffer a 
diseased imagination to magnify the difficulties 
attending it; he that shotld think only of va- 
rious readings, and false renderings, and gram- 
matical errors, to the neglect of the pure doc- 
trine and holy commandment, which shine as 
the sun in the firmament, amidst and above 
them all; he that should think only of the oc- 
casional wastes, or losses, or impositions attend- 
ing such various and extensive enterprises, as 
the British and Foreign Bible Society has now 
for almost forty (and the American Society for 
more than half that number of) years, been con- 
ducting; especially who should permit him- 
self on account of such errors, (errors of judg- 
ment, and never we believe of motive,) to over- 
look or depreciate the generous purposes in 
which that admirable institution was founded ; 
the genius, eloquence and Christian virtue that 
have been consecrated to its cause; the faith- 
ful and indefatigable industry, which, with a 
disinterestedness in its founders and chief sup- 
porters, the fruit only of that religion whose 
‘records it would diffuse—has been employed in 
its service; which have made the names of 
Teignmouth and of Barrington, of Grant and of 
Wilberforce, of Owen and of Babington, of 











Hughes and of Steinkopff illustrious throughout ) 


Christendom ; he that should forget because of 
its possible or actual errors, that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has been the means of 
diffusing by its own direct instrumentality and 
the divine blessing attending it, more than 
eleven millions of Bibles and Testaments; that 
by other Societies formerly or at present assisted 
from its funds, nearly eight millions besides 
have been circulated in diferent quarters of the 
world : that directly or indirectly, in whole or 
in part, this parent society has caused the 
Scriptures to be translated into 136 languages 
ut dialects, and that at this moment she is en- 
gaged in the preparation of eighteen more ; that 
in accomplishing this vast work she has receiv- 
ed and expended more than two millions and a 
half pounds sterling of her currency, or nearly 
twelve million dollars of our own ; that by the 
kindred and auxiliary associations which through 
her example, and to a large extent with the aid 
of her munificent patronage, she has been the 
means of forming throughout Europe, Asia and 
America, it may be said of her as of the chosen 
vine of the Lord’s planting, ‘that she has sent 
out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches 
unto the river, and the hills have been covered 
with the shadow of it; and above all, he who 
shall consider the countless blessings, of which 
the gospel she has thus widely diffused, has 
been the ministry to immortal souls, of light 
and truth, of solace amidst grief, of repentance 
to salvation, and of everlasting hope-—he, we 
say, who shall consider all this, and still prefer 
to dwell on error or misjudgment, or abuse, may 
sit at home and plan out something better, and 
shall not want oar good wishes for his success. 
But he will have to wait, we fear, for the new 
heavens and the new earth, before he can wit- 
ness the accomplishment of his purposes, or be 
able to point to fairer or nobler results. 


The Report thus concludes. 








As members of this ancient Society, which is 
now accomplishing the thirty-first year since its 
organization, we would gladly contribute our | 
humble part in an object so pure and generous, | 
so worthy of those to whom the word of God | 
has been sent, and who, knowing therefore its 
inestimable value, would impart it to others. 
To guard against that indifference, or that re- | 
mission of effort, to which the best associations, | 
that have long been established, are exposed, | 
we must remember, that the Scriptures are des- | 
tined to endure amidst all the progress and | 
changes of time; and that, familiar as may be, 
the object that unites us, there are generations | 
of immortals every year entering upon life, as} 
destitute of the Scriptures as when we first 
commenced the supply. The want of novelty | 
must not be suffered to quench zeal in a cause, | 
which has the eternal God for its author, and | 
man’s salvation for itsend. Experience indeed, | 
and the whole history of our race teaches, that | 
even from such a cause, human imperfection | 
eannot wholly be excluded. Every human 
work must partake of the weakness of the 
agent. But while the same experience will 
help us to guard, as we may, against the error, 
it is our joy, that the word we believe and | 
would impart, can triumph over all error, and 
amidst all the changes of mon, has power to 
save the soul. It is independent not only of} 
the speculations, but of the sins of those by | 
whom it is dispensed. It remains pure amidst 
all corruption ; st{pplying not the want and ab-| 
sence alone, but the defects and unworthiness | 
of the ministry. For, as has well been said,” 
‘the mind well mstructed in the Seriptures- can} 
bear to see even its spiritual guides and fathers 
make shipwreck ef the faith, and. scandalize the 
gospel, but it wilbitselfremain unmoved. Such 
@ one is in possession of a treasure, which, if! 
others are foolistenough to abandon, yet they 
can detract nothing from it in his esteem.’ 

In such a cause, then, we cannot faint or be 
weary, knowing that it is the cause of God, who | 
will accomplish the thing whereunto it is sent ; 
who can lead even the blind by a way they, 
know not; and fill the earth with the knowl-| 
edge of his word, as the waters cover the | 
sea. 


. 








The following lines, with a request to pub- | 
lish them, were given us by a venerable friend | 


who has probably heard more preaching and | 
preachers than any other man in our community. | 
He thinks they contain some directions and! 
suggestions that may be of service to not a few 


of our younger ministers. It gives us pleasure 


tocomply with the request. 


RULES FOR PREACHING ; 


(Wrote by Dr Byram of Manchester, to two young Cler- 
gymen, to whom he taught Short-hand.) 


Brethren, by this my mind you Il know; 
Learn to pronounce your sermons slow ; 
Give every word of a discourse, 

Its proper time, and life, and force; 

And urge what you think fit to sayy 

In a sedate, pathetic Way ; 

Grave and deliberate, as it ’s fit 

‘To comment upon Holy Writ. 

Many «a sermon gives distaste, 

By being spoke tn too much haste ; 
Which had it been pronounced with leisure, 
Would have been listened to with pleasure: 
Aud thus the Preacher often gains 

His labor only for his pains; 

As (if you doubt it) may appear 

From every Sunday in the year: 

For how indeed can one expect 

The best discourse should take effect, 
Unless the maker thinks it worth 

Some needful care to set it forth? 

What! does he think the pains he took 
To write it fairly in a book, 

Will do the business? Not a bit— 

It must be spoke as well as writ. 


For what ’s a sermon, good or bad, 
If a man reads it hke a lad? 
To hear some people when they preach, 
How they run o’er all parts of speech, 
And neither raise a word nor sink; 
Our learned bishops, one would think, 
Had taken school-boys from the rod, 
To make ambassadors of God. 


So perfect is the Christian scheme, 
He who from thence does take his theme, 
And time to have it understood, 

His sermon cannot but be good. 
If he will needs be preaching stuff, 
No time indeed is short engugh ; 
E’en let him read it like a letter, 
The sooner it is done the better: 
But for a man who has a head, — 
Of whom it may with truth be said, 
That on oceasion he can raise, 

‘A just remark, a proper phrase; 
Shews only that a man at once, 
May be a scholar and a dunce. 


In point of Sermons, ’tis confest, 
Our English clergy make the best: 
But this appears, we must confess, 
Not from the pulpit, but the press. 
They manage, with disjointed skill, 
The matter well, the manner ill; 
And what seems paradox at first, 
They make the best, and preach the worst. 


Would Men but speak az well as write, 
Both faculties would then unite, 
The ovtward action being taught, 
To shew the inward strength of thought. 
Now to do this, our short hand school, 
Lays down this plain and general rule— 
Take time enough, all other graces 





Will soon fill up their proper places. 


*,* The Treasurer of the Massachusetts. 


Evangelical Missionary Society, acknowledges: 


the receipt of One hundred and fifty dollars, from 
Young Ladies of the Rev. Chandler Robbins’s 
Society in Boston. ; 

Also of the sum of Thirty dollars, from La- 
dies of Rev. C. C. Sewall’s Parish in Danvers, 
who is constituted a Life Member of the So- 
ciety. . 
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For the Register and Observer. 


MR ISRAEL MARTIN. 

Died, at Chelsea, on Thursday, the 18th inst. of Con- 
sumption, Mr Israel Martin, formerly of this city, 38. 

The public journals in this city have most of them with- 
in the past week contained the above short obituary record. 
Ia a few brief words they tell us that such a man has lived 
and died and is buried. We cannot, however, permit a 
dear and cherished friend, one whom we have known for so 
many years, and who was to us almost as a brother, thus 
silently to pass from among us, without paying a sincere, 
though perhaps feeble tribute to his memory. 

Mr Martin was well known to a large circle of friends 
both in this city and in New York, For several succes- 
sive years he assiduously served his fellow citizens asa 
member of our Common Council, and all with whom he 
had official intercourse will bear willing testimony to his 
urbanity and kindness of heart. He was a man of high 4 
moral character. In all his intercourse with the world tie 
was frank and confiding to a fault. Suspecting no guile 
in others, he practised none himself. Nothing could have 
induced him to do a disreputable action, or be guilty, de- 


| signedly, of wounding the feelings of the bumblest of his 


fellow creatures. The standard of morals he had marked 
out for himself was a high one, and he faithfully lived ap 
Do unto others as you would have them do to you, 
was his golden rule. ‘To the poor according to his limit- 
ed ability he was a liberal benefactor. No proper object 
of charity ever left his door unrelieved. Artl-ss as a child 
an | always willing to receive advice when offered in the 
proper spirit, yet after having once deliberately made ep 
his mind, no man was more firm in maintaining his opm- 
ions. With the ever changing political opinions of the 
day, he cared but little. He looked upon ‘all men as his 
brothers, and in his sympathy he embraced the whole hu- 
man family. Our friend was a lover of nature, and de- 
lighted to lock abroad upon all her works, and ‘ from na- 
ture, up to nature’s God.’ We have travelled thousands 
of miles together, and every tree and flower, and running 
brook, seemed to him a minister of good. He saw the 


to it. 


divine impress on every thing around him, Nothing was 
too minute for his examination; nothing, deserving of re- 
gard, too expansive for his benevolent mind. 

We shall never forget a journey which we made with 
him to the White Mountains some two or three yeurs 
since. We ascended the highest summit and there re- 
corded our humble names. It was among such scenes that 
our friend’s soul seemed to drink deep and betome satis- 
fied. On a quiet and lovely summer evening, we rode 
together in an open carriage through the famous Notch in 
the White Mountains. The full orbed moon shed dowa 
upon us her mellow radiance, and all around was hushed 


and silent as the chambers of the grave. We stopped for | 


a few moments at the Willey house te examine the spot 
where the dreadful slide occurred in 1826, burying every 
living creature in ste ruins. It was difficult to tear our-, 
selves away from such scenes, and until a late hour of the 
night we remained among the mountains. The finger of 
the Almighty was visibly all about us. ‘ Here,’ exclaim- 
ed our friend, ‘ here is God.’ 


But it was in the domestic relations that Mr Martin} 


shone pre-eminent. As husband, son and parent, he wae 
ever most devoted and affectionate. He loved his family 
with an almost boundless love. His whole soul centered 
here. When ‘ riches took to themselves wings and flew 





away,’ and theworkd esvmed: ond aed cheerteen, komad} <. S08 


retire to the hosem ef bie-oww tittle faniig-eircle, ay 
there find comfort and peace. It was here that his happ 


ners of his sorrows. And when 

never forsook him. 
sleep was upon all his household, and ‘ the sweet restaser;” 
would not visit his own eyelids, he was wont to pour out 
my 
am not afraid to die,’ he would often exclaim, and his 
peaceful and happy death bore testimony to his faith. 

We have said that our departed friend was an admirer 
of nature and her works. The summer was to him a de- 
light. And yet at this beautiful season of the year, when 
the earth was robed in her richest livery and nature seem- 
to have been spreading her halls as with a carpet, fit {o | 
be pressed by the footsteps of her descending God, even at 
such a time, he has submissively closed his eyes on the 
world and its vanities,and gone to his account. The 
flowers which in his dreams he saw at his bedside, blos=’ 


his soul in prayer to the Common Parent of us all. 


| som, but he sees them not; the birds sing, but he hears 


them not; thg voices of his family, and of the few friends 
whose privilege it was to smooth his dying pillow, can 
now no more avail him. Human aid and human sympa. 
thy terminate at the grave. 

Frenpand BrotuHeEr, farewell. Our eyes will behold 
That manly form, on which we 
That placid 

That ever 
welcome voice will be heard no more in the land of the 
hving. Death has eet his seal upon you, and in the full 
maturity of manhood, you have been called to your reward. 
What is our Joss, is your unspeakable gain. Ministering 
angels are now your companions. We have stood beside 
your new made grave and moistened it with our tears. 
We have looked for the last time on your perishable re- 
mains, but your memory is forever enshrined on our hearts, 
Though dead you yet speak to us. Yes, though the body 
may moulder and decay, you will live on, and exert your: 
appropriate influence. How little of the truly good, dies! 
You live in the undying record of your blameless life, and 
in the memory of surviving friends. Blessed be God, 
we still have this consolation left as. ‘To you, praise and 
censure are now both alike insensible. In the land of 
spirits whither you have gone, we still behold you. In that 
untried state of existence on which you have entered, we 
can yet commune with you. And when the great change 
shall come to each of us, which has already come to you, 
we hope to meet you among the multitude of the redeemed, 
and rejoice with you forever in Heaven, 

But alas for that family circle now made desolate. 


you no more on earth. 
have so often gazed, is now laid low indeed. 
and Heavenly smile, we shall see no more, 


Its 


ranks are broken, and one dear, familiar face will be seen | 


no more. We dare not invade the sanctuary of private 
grief. It is holy ground. Let that stricken and widowed 
one, and that fatherless boy, who now mourn the loss of the 
kindest of husbands and most affectionate of parents, be 
atill and know that it is God. Let them be comforted 
with the assurance that the earthly protector whom they 
have lost, the being whom above all others, they loved and 
honored, and in whom they had fondly garnered up their 
hearts, has left them only for a season, and that hereafier, 
in brighter and more enduring sceiies they will love and 
embrace each other again. G. H. 


For the Register and Observer. 

MISS LYDIA R. MOORE. 
Died in Boltony June 10th, Miss Lydia R. Moore, $2. 
It is a tribute due to virtue, as well as affection aad 
friendship to commemorate departed worth. The sub- 
ject of this notice was a truly religious character; in faith 
rational and liberal; in practice concientious and exem- 
plary; in ber s cial and domestic relations, dutiful, effi- 
cient and affectionate. It was her firm religious trust 
that sustained her ander the severest bereavements; when 
parents, brothers, an only sister in quick succession were 
laid in the cold tomb, it enabled her to say with unmur- 
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In the vigils of the night, when deep: . 





| mnuring submission, God’s will be done; it cheered her 
‘under the physical torturés.of a Jong: confinement and « 
death bed, hy giv'ng her the exhilarating hope of a new. 
and never ending existence, and opening to her vision a 
pathway of light from the cares and trials of earth to the 
r peace and rest and anutteruble joys of Ueaven. All who 
knew our lamented friend will unquestionab!y justify us in 
thas awarding to her, the characteristics of christian feel- 
ing aud christian faith. 
§ Wies faith is firm and conscience clear, 
An} words of peace the spirit cheer, 
Ant visioned glories half appear 
Tis j vy, tis triumph then to die.’ 


E. P, G. 





DOMESTIC. 








For the Register and Observer. 
FAIR AT DORCHESTER. 

The ladies of the Society under the pastoral charge of 
Rev. Mr Cunningham, at Dorchester, Lower Mills vil- 
lage, intend holding a Fair, on the Fourth of July, fur the 
purpose of obtaining funds, to fur -ish and ornament the 
church, naw erecting by that parish. They have selected 
as a situation for the attractions of the day, a delightful 
grove on the banks of the Neponset river, kindly tendered 
to them for this purpose by its lady proprietor. The ta- 
bles are to be spread beneath the shade of the trees, and 
will be #pread, with the choicest specimens of useful and 
ornamental female handiwork. Refreshments will be pro- 
vided atthe Fair. The enclosure, will be furnished with 
seats, and the arbors will be decorated with festoons of 
evergreen and flowers, To all who desire recreation and 
amusement ov the Fourth, Dorchester will afford many 
attractions,—among which may be named the beautiful 
view from Milton Hil, which is-wear the location of the 
Fair,=-embracing both the sea and land, and justly es- 
teemed one of the finest in the United States. It is hop- 
ed thatthe remembrance of the day, and the ultimate ob- 
ject of this method of celebrating it, together with the in- 
ducenjent the vicinity of Dorchester to the city, gives to 
those who like an agreeable ride, will collect a numerous 
concourse of visiters, to enliven, the hearts of the ladies, 
who are to give this entertainment. B. 





Boston and Portland Railroad.—This railroad has 
recently opened as far as Exeter. A  eorrespondent of 
the Mercantile Journal says:— 

The distance yet to be completed under the charter, 
‘viz. from Exeter to Dover, N. H.—is now in the hands 
of the contractors through the whole line, and no time will 
be lost in completing it. ‘The distance is about sixteen 
and a half miles, and the estimated cost is less than 
$300,000—thus furnishing a line of perfect road, thirty 
miles long, at less than $500,000, or $16,000 per mile, 
unquestionably the cheapest in the country considering 
the quality of the road. 


Temperance Statistics.—In the United States, there 
are 300,000 habitual drunkards, 200,000 occasional drunk- 
ards, 400,000 hard drinkers, and several millions of self- 
gtyled temperate drinkers. What a picture of moral de- 
pravity! These several numbers, no doubt, fall shert of 
the truth. Let any one enumerate the habitual drunkards, 
§c. in the circle of his own acquaintance, and ask him- 

self, if the number of his own acquaintance gives so many 
‘drunkards and drinkers, bow many will be fuund accord- 

ing to that proportion, in 14,000,000 of persons, or in 
the whole United States? F 

We find the above in one of our exchange papers. 
We know not on what autliority the statements are made. 
We doubt not however they are substantially correct. 

We haye heard it declared by dealers in spirits, that 
much less is drank since the repeal of the late law. But 
our impressions are quite otherwise. We have certainly 
met more persons intoxicated of late, than formerly. 
Within a few weeks past two persons, one of those a 
boy, apparently of 16, have fallen down beastly drunk un- 
der our office windows. We doubt not, edious as the late 
law was to multitudes, that it laid many wholesome re- 
straints where a feeble virtue for the want of them has 

al ad : 


—It has been estimated that 15,000 of 


hy 


day—poppy water, elixir paregoric, 
or black drop; preparations whuse efficacy, as 
is well known, 1s deriwed from the opium they contam— 


t 


some of them in very large quantity. it would 
not be to much to say, that at least 100,000 of the inhab- 
itants of the United States are sc much addicted to the 
use of this drug, that their systems are never wholly free 
om its deleterious influence.—Library of Health for 
June. 


Che Eastern mail hence, will on and after Monday, be 
forwarded to New Haven by the steamboats six days in 
the week. On Sunday it will go by land as heretofore.— 
N Y¥. Journal Commerce. 


Universalist Seminary.—At a recent Convention of 
Universalists, held at New Bedford, resolutions were pas- 
-sed declaring it expedient to proceed forthwith to the es- 
tablishment of a Theological Seminary for the prepara 
tion of young men for the Gospel Ministry. A Committee 
was chosen to appoint a Board of Trustees, who were 
empowered to obtain a site, to hold the property in trust, 
and to erect the necessary buildings as soon as possible. 


The Philadelphia Bible Society.—This venerable 
institution, the first organized in the United States, and 
for many years acting as the parent Society in this coun- 
try, supplying the distributors of the Sacred Scripture 
througheut New England and the Southern States, has by 
a recent Net of the Legislature had its act of incorpora- 
tion so amended as to bear the title of the Pennsylvania 
Bible Society. Under this orgonization it will act as a 
State Society, and in co-operation with the Armerican 


years since, four years. after the British and Foreign Bible 


nent meu of that day.— North American. 


Fatal Duel in Tex s.—We learn verbally that Col- 
onel Lysander Wells, of the Texan army, a_ native of 
Middletown, where his widowed mother and his~ sisters 
reside, recently fell in a duel, mortaly wounded, having 
instantly killed hie antagonist, a Captain Read, who, it is 

said, spent some time last year in this city. The event 
is too painful for remark ; and it is unnecessary, as noth- 
ing cah preach a louder sermon against the sin of duelling, 

_ which bas thus overwhelmed an amiable fumily with inex- 
pressible sorrow, and hurried two of our fellow men so 
awfully into the world of spirits.—Hartford Congrega- 
tionalist. 


The Imaum of Muscat.—The Imaum of Muscat no 
+ where lays claim toa territory beyond a league distanvfrom 
the sea shore. His empire is essentially maritime, and he 
measures its importance by the trade and revenue it yields 
him. To collect his revenues on the widely spread coasts 
acknowledging his sway, he maintains a fleet consisting 
in all, aceording to Dr. Ruschemberger, of 75 vessels. 
This number has been doubted by the Edinburgh Review- 
er, who, however, on his own knowledge, states the Mus 
cat navy to have consisted, in 1835, of one 84 gun ship, 
one 64, and halfa dozen frigates, all built of teak, after 
English models, and kept in excellent order. His naval 
farce, however, according to an excellent authority, now 
consists only of one 64, four frigates and about tei sinaller 
square-rigged vessels. The hulls and armaments are 
good, but otherwise they are inefficient. As the Imaum’s 
government is so mild that there is very little danger 

any reaction arising from his innovations, the disci- 
pline of his fleet and of his lar army, which is train- 
ed after the manner of our Indian forces, and. partly 
afficered by sepoys, bids fair to have a lasting influence 
on Arab civilization. Owing his political existence to 
the effectual succor he received from the government of 
Bombay, when he first engaged in the perilous game of 
sovereignty, the Imaum is deeply sensible of the impor- 
tance of his English alliance, on which he wishes to rest 
his decurity. hen the late advance of Kourschid Pacha 
to the Persian Gulf endangered the safety of his Arabian 
d ion, he a led to the intervention of the British 
G vernment, which, it is understood, informed Mehemet 
Ali’of its determination not to allow the slightest encroach- 
ment of the territories of their well affected ally. 

At the request of the British government, the Imaum 
has restricted, reformed, and partially abolished the slave 


= 


which he has sway; and in order that the nefarious traflic 
might be effectually put down, lie offered England the 
possession ofthe most valuable island in his inions, 





- the slaver:— 


Bible Society. This institution was founded thirty-two | hatches were battened down, and on opening them after the 


| Society, under the active agency of Dr. Rush, Bishop | dred of the slaves had died of suffveation and want of 
White, Robert Rolston, Dr. Green, and others, promi | fod. The gale re-commencing, the hatches were bat- 


trade on those parts of the eastern coast ‘of Afiica over | of 









of equal advantage. He receives English travellers with 
more than Oriental hospitality, admits them to familiar 
intercourse, favors their plane, synrpathizes with their ub- 
jects, and defrays their expenditure. His advisers are 
Arabs, who have been educated in British India, and 
there been instructed in British civilization. 
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rived at New York from Lond im, on the 19th inst., and 
brings Londen news to June 3d, eighteen days luter than 
that received by the Unicorn. The news is not anim- 
portant. 

There appears to be no movement io relation to 
Northeastern Boundary. Sa ke 

We have received accounts of the death of Admiral 
Sir Sidney Smith, and of the probably fatal illness of the 
King of Prussia. : 

The Western brought a large number of passengers, 


the 


* 


this country, Mr B, Ogden, U. States Consul ai Liver- 
pool, Mr B. Rush, bearer of despatches, and Rev. Dr 
Lowell and family of this city. Mr Rush proceeded im- 
mediately to Washington. 


Emigration.—It appears, by late arrival from England 
that the tide of emigration from Great Britain flows both 
tothe western and eastern worlds. ‘There were, in the 
Londgn and St. Katharine docks, no fewer than fourteen 
vessels bound fur Sydney and Hobart Town. 


German Emigrants.—Numbers of men, women and 
children from Germany, continue to arrive at Liverpool 
via Hull, for the purpose of emigrating to the United 
States. Several hundreds have Separeed this season al- 
ready, and more are coming. What with English, Scotch, 
Welsh, Irish, and German emigrants, the Union will, 
this year, receive from Li alohe, an accession to 
its population of between twenty and thirty thousand souls. 
—Liverpool Standard. : 


We perceive nothing important in the papers, says the 
Boston Courier, relating to the Chinese War. In the 
House of Lords, May 26, Lord Brougham presented a 
petition from Edinburgh, praying that no measures might 





From England.—The steam ship Great Western ar- | 


among whom are M. de Bacourt, the French Minister to |. 








be taken to exact compensation from the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the value of the opium which had been seized 
and destroyed by its orders. [}is Lordship said,—It had 
been officially declared that our merchants were not en- 
titled to claim an indemnity from the Government at 
home, because the trade had been carried on in contra- 
venation of the laws of China, and this same reason should 
-prevent the adoption ef any means to procure compensa- 
tion from the State whose bas had been infringed. He 
trusted that, if our negociations were carried on in a spir- 
it of frankness and sincerity, a commercial treaty might 
be agreed on, and our trade placed upon a satisfactory 
basis with a country containing one-third of the whole 
population of the world. 


English Navy.—Orders have been. recently issued to 
the commissioners of the various royal dockyards for the 
building of nine ships-of-war and six steamers, the opera- 
tions on which are to be immediately commenced, and to 
be completed as soun as possible. 


The Great Cathedral at York had been again par- 
tially destroyed by fire on the 20th of May- The fre was 
discovered about nine o’clock in the evening. -The 
flames spread with rapidity, and by about eleven o’clock 
nearly the whole of the roof of the wave had fallen in. 
The Lantern tower was, with great difficulty, preserved. 
About half past 12, the whole of the roof having fallen, 
and two engines having arrived by the railway from Leeds, 
the flames were gradually surmounted, and between one 
and two the danger was over. The belfry was reduced 
to a shell, and the fine peal of ten bells fell to the ground. 
£20,000, it is supposed, will repair the damages. The 
cost of repairs in 1829, when the minster was set on fire 
by an incendiary, was £65,000: 


The Population and Occupations of Great Britain. 
—According to the popnlation returns of Great Britain, 
exclusive of Iveland,.there were in 1811, 2,021,391 fami- 
lies, of whom 697,353 were employed in agriculture; in 
1821, 2,346,717 families, of whom 773,732 were employed 
wadeeene in 3831, 2,745,336 ane of whom 

were occupied ‘n agriculture. It appears, there-}. 
fore, that in 1812, 34 families.in every hundred were em- 
ployed in agriculture; and in » only 27 in 
hundred families. In 1831, of 3,341,926 males in all+ 
Ireland, 1,358,069-were set down as chiefly in agricul-. 
ture. In England, of 3,199,984 males 20 years and. | 


The French army in Africa had ined some i 
 cidnheel ont ge 


tains, ore of the town of Medeah, May 17. 
w a ter leaving a ison in that 
town of 2400 with provisions for 62 da son the 20th ah- 
, tacked and defeated the whole of the Emir. The 
loss.of the French was 200 men;.that-of the esemy ‘ im- 
troops retarned:te. Algiers, and 
royal Princes, wim had acquitted themselves with bra 

had returned to France. ‘The French had also gained 
advantages in Oran. ‘The conduct of Marshal Valee 
seems not to have met the expectations of the lic, as it 
is said that the force of Abd-el-Kader is very little weak- 
ened by these successes. 


The gold medal given by the King of the French annu- 
ally, at the close of the exkibiaion, to the artist who has 
merited that distinction, has this year been presented to 
Mr Healy, a young American artist, who has also, during 
several years, exhibited pictures in London, and been 
employed in painting a likeness of Louis Phillippe. 


Spain.—Madrid papers of the 21st state that the refu- 
sal of the Cortes to examine into the last loan of 200,000,- 
000 of reals, has given a mortal blow to the credit of the 
country. Not a single transaction for money was done at 
the Bourse. 


Death of six Hundred Slaves by Suffocation.— 
The Cape of Good Hope Shipping List, received by the 
last arrival, contains the following dreadful account of the 
loss of seven hundred slaves, and subsequent wreck of 


‘ The last accounts from the Mozambique state tha- 
two slavers, one a ship and the other a brig, were wreck - 
ed in Mozambique harbor during a hurricane from the 
South-east, but the crews of both, and two hundred slaves 
on board the brig, were saved. The ship had arrived the 
preceding day, and had not taken in any slaves. It was 
reported of the brig, which was commanded by a Spaniard, 
that she originally had en board nine hundred slaves, but 
during a hurricane (in the prosecution of her voyage) the 








) hurricane had subsided, it was discovered that three hun- 


tened down a second time, the consequences of which was, 
an additional three hundred slaves perished from the same 
eauses, and one huadred of the remaining three hundred 
slaves died on the passage to Mozambique harbor, whith- 
a she repaired for the purpose of getting a further sup- 
Py: 
British Foreign School Society.—The 30th annual 
neral meeting of this institation was held on the 12th of 
fay, in Exeter Hall, London, when the assemblage of 
ladies and gentlemen was more numerous than on any 
similar occasion during the month. In the absence of 
Lord John Russell, who it had been advertised would pre- 
side, Sir George Grey, Bart, M. P., was voted into the 
chair, and was supported on either side by His Excellen- 
cy M. Guizot, the Bishop of Norwich, Sir C. Lemon, 
Bart., M. P., W. Tooke, Esq., &c. The Secretary 
read the report, from which it appeared that there } 
were 132,000 children now receiving instruction im the 
schools of the society, and that there were 102 teachers on 
the books. The receipts during the year had been £11, 
000, including a parliamentary grant of £5000. Normal 
schools weré in progress of erection, and ene of them the 
estimated cost was £20,000. The report was unanimous- 
ly adopted. Several gentlemen having then spoken on 
behalf of the society, a vote of thanks was given to the 
chairman, and the meeting separated, 
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In this city, on Monday at King’s Chapel, by Rev. Dr. 
Greenwood, Dr. O. W. Holmes to Miss Amelia L. Jack- 
son, daughter of Hon. Charles Jackson. 

In this city, Mr Joseph H. Ridlon to Miss Harriet 
Brown; Mr Jeremiah Whitehouse to Miss Mary M. 
Burbank, both of Stoneham. 

In this city, on Wednesday craniog James Amory Ap- 
pleton to Mary Ellen, daughter of George W. Lyman, 
Esq 


In this city, on Thursday evenin , by Rev. Mr Young, 
Mr William E. Coffin to Miss Margaretta, daughter 


of J Cotton, Esq. : Ki Ge 
In this city, Mr Thomas Vollintine to Miss Sarah Pel- 
m. 
In Charlestown, Mr Abel Pierce to Miss Mary Dick- 
son. Ng Z 
In Medford, 14th inst. Mr Thomas Lincoln, 


et, to Miss Harriet Tufis, of Savgys. 
In Amoskeag, N. H., 2ist ult. by Rev. Mr Wallace, 


formerly 











Zautibar, provided they would give him other possessions 





Mr Allen Lincoln, Preceptor of Cambrod t Academ 
te Miss Lucy Richardson, of A. Pi i ae 


oe set down as lahorers employed in 3 
ihe | taborers, dad Fa eo as occupiers was deieee 


: Edinboro’, Silk 
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JU RSE 
ERS A fredh apply of valuable works just re- 
ington street. . june 27 
ERFORATED CARDS ;—Beautifuf Patterns. An 
assortment of new and beautiful Perforated Cards, 
some ome fee Just received and for, sale by 
WM. CROSBY § CO.. 118 Washington street. 


EW BOOKS.—Memoirs:of the Court of England 
during the reign of: the Stuarts, including the Pyo- 
tectorate. By John Heneage Jesse.—Keble’s Cliristian 
Year; Thoughts in Verse, for the wear 
throughout the year... Second American Edition. a 
Gieoftry, the old Bachelor,.a novel by Theodore Hook Esq. 
—Woman and her Master, By Lady’ pape 1 gh s 
Pro, , By Mrs Gilman.—Hi of the Fine Arts, 
wy . Lossing. For sale. at OR’S, —" 
ashington and School street.. june 


NGLISH BOOKS.—Kant’s: Critic of Pure Reason ; 
Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry, 8 vols; Pope’s 
works, 4 vols; Songs of England and tland, 2 vols; 
Shelley’s Poetical works, in Fecd 4 vols; Howitt’s Ru- 
ral Life in England, 2 vols; Lorenzo De Medici; Mid- 
dlowmn'n Deis, Sarees 1 vol. 8 vo; Cruncs Faee 
; Moore’s Lalla Rookh,: iMustrated; The Com- 
lete Angler, illustrated; Westmoreland and’ Comberland 
ialects, with a glossary; Byron’s works, Marray’s edi- 
tion, 17 vols; Shakspeare, Singer’s edition, 10 vols; 
Valpy’s do, 15 vols; Campbell’s do, 1 vol. 8vo; Ben 
Johnson, 1 vol. 8vo; Smith’s Wealth of Nations, by Mc- 
Cullock; Hunt’s Byron, 2 vols, 8¥0; Hone’s P 
works, 4 vols. (cheap) Maundeville’s Fravels; Leigh 
Hunt’s Poems; Brooks’s General Gazetteer, new edition; 
Oberon, a Poem; Mrs Heman’s works, 6 vols, I2mo; 
Myles Coverdale. For sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and school street. pme 27 
OOPER’S NAVAL HISTORY .—Second ion— 
—History of the Navy of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, by J. Fennimore Cooper, for sale at TICKNOR’S, 
corner of Washingtow and School sts. jenc 27 


OS made during a visit to the Claret» 
don Springs, Vt., in relation to their character and 
properties, in a part of July and ve X 1839. With an 

















Analysis of the Waters, by Joseph A, Gallup, M. D. 
Price 12 1-2 cents, for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner cf 
Washington and School sts. jane 


UVRES COMPLETES DE PLATON, traduites 
du Grecen Francais, accompagnees de notes, et 
precedees d’une introduction sur la philosophie de Platon, 
par Victor Cousin—complete in 13 vols. 
This day received and for sale by C. C. LITTLE & 
JAS. BROWN, 112 Whshington street. june 27 


EW BOOKS—Just received by. CHAS. C. LIT- 
TLE & JAMES BROWN, 112 Washington st. 
Memoirs of the Court of England, during the reign of 
the Stuarts, inclading the Protectorate, by John Heneage 
Jesse, 2 vols. Keble’s Christian Year, 2d. American 
edition. Cousin Geoffry, the Old Bachelor, a novel, ed- 
ited hy Theodore Hook, Esq., author of Gurney Married, 
&c. Woman and her Muster, by Lady Morgan, 2 vols. 
Love’s Progress, by Mrs Gilman, 1 vol. lin Clink, 
ee the events incident to his chequered life, by 
Charles Hooton, I vol. The Countess Ida, a novel, by 
T. S. Fay, author of Norman Leslie, &e., *2 vols. 
France, its King, Court and Government, % an Ameri- 
can, 1 vol. meres Essays and Letters from abroad, 
edited by Mrs Shelley, 2 vols. History of the Fine Arts, 
illustrated by wood engraving, by Benson J, Lossing. 


Paes ESSAY ON WASHINGTON —Essay 
on the influence and character of Washington, in the 
Revolution of the United States of America, by M. Gui- 
‘wot. . Translated from the French, 188 pages 12ino. 

has ever been writfen concerning him 











i ¢Washinasan} in. Bemen, so comuntm.on jetcind tn. pre- 


J i sale by JAMES MUNROE 
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JAMES MUNROE &-CO:, 134. Washington-st. 
RS GILMAN’S NEW 

gress, by the Authdr of Recollections of a 


EET easement ee 


results of the Ministry at Large im Boston 
by Joseph Tuckermmo,.12mo, A few. copite for r sale by 
i. MUNROE & CO,, 134 Washington st. 
NITARIANISM DEFENDED.—A series of Lec- 
Liverpool 2 rep! ‘te urse of a, pace 
> in Oo a course i 
© Unitarianism Conluted, ” by thitteen » of the 
Church of England, 8vo., London, Fresh etipply impor- 
ted, and for sale by JAMES MNNROE & CO., 184 
Washington street. june 27 
STHER A SACRED DRAMA.—With Judith, a 
Poem. By Mrs E. L. Cushing. 
This day publiehed b, ‘ 
june 27 JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court St. 


ALUABLE PRIVATE LIBRARY.—Consisting of 
1500 vols, valuable London and standard American 
works in good bindings; among them are 
Johnson’s Works 9 vols. 8vo, London. 
Heckewelder’s Narrative 8vo. : 
Clarendon’s Rebellion 6 vols 8vo. F ; 
Reid’s Works 4 vols—Lingard’s England 10 vols. 
Hume and Smollet, 13 vols—Young’s Works 6 vols. 
Curiosities of Literature Ist and 2nd series. 
Fisher Ames’ Works 8vo. : 
Burke’s Works 7 vols—Mitford’s Greece 8 vols. 
Rowe’s Works 2 vols—Milton’s Works 4 vols: 
Las Casas’ Napoleon 4 vols.. 
Sismondi’s Literature of Europe. 4 vols 8vo, 
do Italian Repnblics 16 vols 8vo0. 
Boswell’s Johnson 4 vols 8vo. 
Smith’s Moral Sentiments 8vo— 
Rush’s Memoranda 8ve—Campbell’s Rhetorie. 
Pinkerton’s Voyages 6 vols 4to. 
Hutchinson’s Massachusetts, 2 vols 8vo. 
Franklin’s Expeditions 2 vols. 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 3 vols 8vo. 
Dwight’s Travels 4 vols 8vo—Sibiman’s Travels.3 vols. 
Regent’s Classics 34 vols—Heyne’s Pindar 8 vols. 
Robertson’s Works 11 vols I2mo. 
Montague’s Edition of Lord Bacon 14 vols 8vo. 
Waverley Novels, 54 vols, Parker’s fine edition. 
Rollin’s Ancient History 30 vols 8vo. 
Tatham’s Architecture, folio plates. 
Antiquities of Pola, folio. 
Atkin’s Queen Elizabeth, 2 vols. &c. &c. &e. 
For sale by J. MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington 
street, je 20 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY.—All persons having 
books belonging to the Library of Harvard Univer- 
sity arg, by law, required to return them or on 
Wednesday the 24th instant. 
Books may be taken out again on the 20th of July. 
T. W. Harris, Librarian. 
Cambridge, June 4th, 1840. 


EORGE H. GAY, Dentist. Removed to No. 9 
Winter Street. june 13 


ROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.—Being Thoughts 
and Arguments originally treated by Martin Far- 
— Tupper Esq., A. M. - Second American Edition. 
ontents. Anticipation—Hidden Uses—Compensation— 
Indirect Influence-—Memory—Rest—-Experienee—Ha- | 
tred and Anger—Good. in Things Evil—Philosophy of 
Prayer —-Discretion—-Trifles—Recreation—Religion — 
Thinking — Speaking — Reading— Writing—Weahth— 
Invention —Self-Acquaintance—Crvelty. to Anpimals— 
Friendship— Love — Marriage —’'Tolerance—Sorrow— 


Joy, He &e $e. This day publishettby Joseph Dowe, 
g m 6 























22 Court street. 


FASHIONABLE SHAWLS, RICH SILKS, Fc. 
F. NEWHALL 14) Wackncion 
R » 141 Washington Street, +has 
E returned from New York, cies elegant oe 
of SPRING te age ir. of French Cassimeres, 
; Fri mask and Vel 
SHAWLS. ey gees wrt agg 


Rich Figured, Corded Reps, Double Chain and Heavy 
PLAIN SILKS, of the best styles, changeable and single, 
colors, blue blacks, and beautiful light shades. 

PLAIN DRESS SATHENS, blue blacks, jet, browns, 
ash, stone, drab, blue, pink, pearl and white. - » 





MOUSSELLINE DE LAINES and CHALIES, new 
styles. Lace Veils. Black and Alepines and 
Bombazines of Be as ees te , 

Hand 8 amily Linens, 3 

Linen Cambrics and Hdkfo; Liven La white and 
colored Table Cloths, Damask Naukinos, and arti. 

- eles at the lowest prices. em ee: 

{8G The attention of pure is invited to this ex. 

tensive Stock of desirable New Geode, = march 28 
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POETRY. 





For the Register and Observer. 
THE DYING GIRL’S REQUEST. 


Dear mother, part the curtain folds 
That fall around my bed; 

And raise the casement, for awhile, 
That closes near my head ; 

They say that summer voices now 
On every breeze are hear¢— 

O, let me hear, once more, the strain 
Of the rejoicing bird! 


In dreams, Jast night, I sat beneath 
The weeping-willow tree, 

That bends above the stream, W hich flows 
Around the grassy lea— 

I plucked the bright wild flowers, that bloom 
Reside that gentle rill, 

And heard the tones of other days— 
O let me hear them still! 


Sweet child, that casement can admit 
No song of stream or bird: 

The breeze that fans thy wasted cheek, 
By no wood-note is stirred: 

The heated pavements echo back 
The tread of thousand feet, 

And the deep roll of business’ tide, 
Thy waiting ear shall greet. 


The high brick walls that close thee in, 
Shall meet thy glance alone ; 
No broad green fields spread to thy view, 
My sad and sinking one! 
Yet one familiar form is near— 
One childhood voice is heard— 
Though shut forever from thy ear 
Is song of stream and bird. 


A few brief days, and she shall list 
For cherished tones in vain; 

And vainly seek the vanished form, 
She ne’er may see again: 

*The stream may run its winding course, 

The meadow bloom as fair, 

Yet all that made those beauties dear, 
Shall then be wanting there. 


Whilst thou, blest one, unprisoned, free, 
*Mid scenes that know no change, 
Through fields of boundless, fadeless bloom, 
Untried, shalt ever range! 
Then turn thee from the shadowy past, 
To glories yet to eome! 
And hear the accents of that voice, 
That bids thee hasten home! 


O, yes! I hear, I hear it now! 
Take, take me to my rest, 

And let me lean this aching brow 
Once more on that dear breast! 

°T was here my earliest breath I drew, 
Here breathed my earliest sigh,— 

O fold me closer in thine arms— 
Here, mother, let me die! 

Cambridge-port, June 18. 





(From the Knickerbocker for April.) 
THE HAPPY HOME. 
I love the hearth where evening brings 
Her loved ones from their daily tasks, 
Where virtue spreads her spot‘ess wings, 
And vice, foul serpent, never basks ; 
Where sweetly rings upon the ear 
The blooming daughter’s gentle song, 
Like heavenly music whispered near, 
While thrilling hearts the notes prolong. 


For there the father sits in joy, 
And there the cheerful mother smiles, 
And there the laughter loving boy, 
*Vith sportive tricks the eye beguiles ; 
And love beyond what worldlings know, 
Like sunlight on the parest foam, 
Descends, and with its cheering glow 
Lights up the Christian’s happy home. 


Contentment spreads her holy calin 
Around her resting place so bright, 
And gloomy sorrow finds a balm, 
In gazing at so fair a sight; 
The world’s cold selfishness departs, 
And discord rears its front no more, 
There pity’s pearly tear-drop starts, 
And charity attends the door. 


No biting scandal, fresh from hell, 
Grates on the ear, or scalds the tongue; 
There kind remembrance loves to dwell, 
And virtue’s meed is sweetly sung, 
And human pature soars on high, 
Where heavenly spirits love to roam, 
And vice, as stalks it rudely by, 
Admires the Christian’s happy home. 


Oft have I joined the lovely ones, 
Around the bright and cheerful hearth, 
With father, mother, daughters, sons, 
The brightest jewels of the earth; 
And while the world grew dark around, 
And fazhion called her senseless throng, 
I ’ve fancied it was holy ground, 
And that fair girl’s a seraph’s song. 


And swift as circles fade away 
Upon the bosom of the deep, 

When pebbles tossed by boys at play 
Disturb its still and glassy sleep, 
The hours have sped in pure delight, 

And wandering feet forgot to roam, 
While waved the banners of the night 
Above the Christian’s happy home. 


The rose that bloons in Sharon’s vale, 
And scents the purple morning’s breath, 
May in the shades of evening fail, 
And bend its crimson head in death; 
And earth’s bright ones amid the tomb 
May like the blushing rose decay: 
But still the mind, the mind shall bloom, 
When time and nature fade away. 


And there, amid a holier sphere, 
Where the archangel bows in awe, 
Where sits the King of Glory near, 
To execute his perfect law, 
The ransomed of the earth, with joy 
Shall in their robes of beauty come, 
And find a rest without alloy, 
Amid the Christian’s happy home. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
There is a plant that never dies; 

’T is not of Earth, but Heaven; 
°T is tinged with pure celestial dyes, 
Its odors wafted to the skies, 

By breeze or tempest driven; 
°T is not a tender, fragile thing— 

It strengthens with the storm, 
And ’midst the dreary waste it stands 

A soul-inspiring form— 

Thine, Friendship, thine! 


There is a flame that ’s ever bright, 
Enkindled on a holy shrine; 

It burns a sacred, steady light; 

Amid the gloom of Time’s dark night, 
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It seems a light divine; 
°'T js not a wansient, sickly flame, 
A meteor of the air,— 
It glows through time, and past the grave, 
It lives forever there— 
Thine, Friendship, thine! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


—— - 


(From the New York Review.) 
THE GIRARD COLLEGE FOR ORPHANS. — 

More than eight years have. elapsed since 
the decease of Mr Girard. Orphans are ad- 
missible into his college only between the ages 
of six and ten yesrs. Two entire generations, 
therefore have already passed the limit beyond 
which they cannot be received. In less than 
two years there will be children, not born at 
the time of Mr Girard’s death, who, neverthe- 
less, will be inadmissible on account of their 
age. Yet no announcement has been made of 
an intention te open the institution. On the 
contrary, the documents on our table make it 
apparent, that some years must yet pass before 
the college can be, technically, ‘ organized.’ 
The question naturally arises,‘ Why this ex- 
traordinary delay?’ The last in the list of pub- 
lications, enumerated at the head of this arti- 
cle, throws much light upon the subject. Al- 
though our remarks have been already extend- 
ed to an unusual length, the importance of the 
question, and the interest felt in it by the pub- 
lic, will jus ify our devoting a few pages to the 
history of the attempts hitherto made to open 
the college, and an exposition of the causes 
which have prevented their success. 

As early as the first of June, 1836, a report 
was presented to the board of trustees by the 
Committee on Scholastic Education, in which 


—— 
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rious specific directions, numbered from one to| 
nine, concerning the organization of the institu- 
tion. What, then, is the true nature and ferce 
of the clause, which forms the whole basis of 
the extraordinary opinion of Messrs. Sergeant 


to use the capital fund as long and as far as 
may be necessary in erecting and furnishing the 
college and appurtenances, and a withdrawal 
of it the moment that object is accomplished. 
It says to the executors of the trust, ‘Gentle- 
men, you have authority to use such portions 
of the capital as you think needful in construct- 
ing, supplying, and furnishing the college edi- 
fices; when that is done, the authority thus 
conferred ceases, and you can thenceforth apply 
only the income of the unexpended balance of 
the capital to the current expenses of the in- 
stitution.’ Such a clause must necessarily 
have been introduced somewhere into the will ; 
it falls most naturally in the place where it act- 
ually stands; but for the real purpose it was 
intended to answer, it might as well have been 
placed after as before the specific directions con- 
cerning the organization and opening of the 
college. Its present position proves the good 
taste of the writer of the will, and, in our judg- 
ment, nothing more. The view here suggest- 
ed is confirmed by the plain import of the phra- 
seology of the first particular direction. ‘The 
institution shall be organized as soon as prac- 
ticable,’ etc. We may fairly retort the lan- 
guage of Mr Binney, and say, ‘the intention 
hardly admits of being made more plain by ar 
gument.’ Certainly, in a document of this 
kind, a mere inference cannot be allowed to 
outweigh a positive injunction. The true ques- 
tion is,‘ When is it practicable to organize ?’ 
It was practicable more than a year age; it 
would be at any time practicable, at a month's 








it was stated, that the college would probably 
be ready for the reception of pupils in the course 
of the next year. This probability was made 
the ground of a recommendation for the imme- 
diate appointment of a presiding officer, who 
should be authorized to visit Europe for the pur- 
pose of examining similar institutions. This 
report was accepted, and a resolution adopted 
by the board, requesting their president to ap- 
ply to councils for authority to make the ap- 
pointment recommended. Before 
with this request, the president submitted the 








uctice, to have the buildings ready for the recep- 
| tion of pupils. ‘But itis not practicable, be- 
‘cause it would involve a violation of the will.’ 
| This opinion rests at best upon a doubtful con- 
| struction,—a construction which, we verily be- 
| lieve, nine persons out of ten would never think 
of, and which derives all its foree from the 

mere position of the clause on which the opin- 
‘ion is founded; whereas the injunction to or- 
ganize as soon as practicable, is express, un- 


) it. Suppose the first specific direction for the 
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nothing can be plainer than that the city of 
Philadelphia had no right to expend a dollar of 
of the income of the residuary fund, until all 
the college buildings were completed and filled 
with pupils, and it was thus ascertained wheth- 


and Binney? It isa simple power of attorney . er the whole of the trast funds would be need- 


ed for the maintenance and education of or- 
.puans. Yet the whol income of the resicuary 
fund has been annually applied by the coun- 
cils of Philadelphia, ‘to diminish the burden 
of taxation.’ We say not—nor do we think— 
such application of these monies is a breach of 
trust and violation of the wi'l; but, beyond all 
question, it is so, if there is any force in the 
arguments of the gentlemen consulted. 

We come now to show how, according to 
the opinions of the same gentlemen, there has 
been a second violation of the will. The ground 
on which they object to the immediate organi- 
zation of the college, is, that any expenditure of 
the two million fund other than for the pur- 
poses of constructing, furnishing, and supply- 
ing the college buildings, would be illegal. In 
the language of Mr Binney, it would be an 
‘encroachment upon the capital of the prima- 
ry fund, in the first instance, and ultimately, 
upon the final residuary fund! and on both of 
them in opposition to his clearly expressed in- 
tention. To whatever extent this is produced, 
it is matter of substance affecting the trust 
fund; and I think it will be a plain breach of 
trust to affect the fund in this manner.’ Mark 
the emphatic manner in which Mr Binney de- 
livers this opinion. : 

According to the views of both the gentle- 
men whose advice was taken, the trust for the 
maintenance of the college bas not yet arisen, 
and therefore, the institution cannot be organ- 
ized. Neverless, the most important step in 
the organization has already been taken, and 
that by the earnest advisement of Mr Sergeant 
himself. A president has been appointed, and, 
under instructions from the board of trustees, 
has executed a two years’ mission to Europe 
for purposes intimately connected with the or- 
ganization of the college. 1t must be borne in 
mind, that the president was not appointed to 
obtain supplies of any kind for the institution. 





} 


| tions, limited in his purchases to text-books, and 
complying | conditional, and as plain as language can make! a very few philosophical instruments. Now, 
| under what category does the expense involved 


So far from this, he was, by express instruc- 


views of the trustees to the Hon. John Ser- | organization of the college had read thus:| in this commencement of an organization, (for 


geant, counsel for the Girard trust. 


ed measure was within the authority given by 
the will, and was in itself wise and expedient. 
He even urged the measure upon the board, 


and enforced a cogent a priori argument in fa- | 


vor of it, by reference toa similar experiment 
in the organization of the West Point Academy. 
‘I do not think,’ says he, ‘ that you are begin- 


ning too soon, considering the vast public im- | 


portance, and, I may add, the novelty of the un- 
dertaking. In affairs of such magnitude, it is 
of great consequence to make a good beginning.’ 
The request of the trustees, thus enforced, was 
readily granted by councils. Mr Bache was 
accordingly appointed president of the college, 
and departed, as we have seen, on his Europe- 
an mission, in the autumn of 1836. In this 
condition the matter remained till the fourth of 
April, 1838. On that day, the following res- 
olution was adopted by the board of trustees : 


‘ Resolved, That the president of this board 


be instructed to apprize the select and common | ted ; nay, that there has been a two fold viola- | 


councils, that the arrangements of this board 
will enable them to commence the organization 
of the institution by the month of October next; 
and respectfully to request authority to com- 
mence the instruction of orphans at that time.’ 


The above ~resolution, having been commu- 


of all the arrangements needful for carrying my 
| general design into full effect.’ Should we in 
\ that case have heard any thing about a_prima- 
ry trust for the erection of the college, and the 
non-creation of the trust for its maintenance, till 
‘the former has been fully executed ? Would 
such a division of trusts have entered into the 
‘thoughts of any man? Or could the least 
| contradiction in the terms of the will have been 
alleged? We think no one will venture an 
| affirmative reply to these questions. If not, we 
| will propose another : 


| 
t 


tation of the whole passage, on which Messrs. | 
ad- | 


Sergeant and Binney ground their opinion, 
| mit a mental supplement of the kind suggested ? 


If the legal epinions we have endeavored to) a partial organization, and as such, by the sec- | Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins;) New 


Does not a fair :nterpre | 


; on That gen-/ «Phe institution shall be organized as soon as| undoubtedly it is ¢o,) properly fall? Certainly 
tleman gave a decided opinion that the propos- pratticable, without waiting for the completion | the money thus expended has not been paid for | 
| ‘erecting’ the college, nor, without great loose- 
| 


ness in the use of language, can it be said, that 


| it has been applied 
‘ supplying’ it. 


} 


towards ‘furnishing’ or 
Clearly, then, if the gentlemen’s 
arguments have weight, this expenditure, inas- 
much as ithas not been for ‘ constructing, fur- 
nishing, or supplying the buildings,’ is such %n 
* encroachment upon the capital,’ as amounts to 
a ‘plain breach of trust’! and the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is a party interested in 
} the issue. We do not deny that an agent 
might, without breach of trust, even according 
to the opinions of Messrs. Sergeant and Binney, 
have been appointed to visit Europe and collect 
| supplies ; but the appointment of a president is 





combat are based upon a just interpretation ef, ond opinion of Mr Sergeant, which appears to 


‘the will, then we are prepared to show, from 
‘the arguments of the gentlemen themselves, 
that the violation has been already consumma- 


tion. The leading principle in this interpreta- 

| tion is, that an order of time is established h 
the execution of the several trusts in the 

by the relative position of the several clauses 


pertes auu defini, ‘iote ‘rusts : 


‘This,’ says Mr Sergeant,—‘ this, [namtely, | 


stance and spirit, amounts to a violation of the 
will. 

The opinions we have been examining ap- 
| pear to have stopped the direct avenue to the 
| opening of the college, as originally contempla- 
-ted.by the trustees; but, under the advisement 
| of one of the counsel, Mr Binney, they have 
, found another. The board, foiled at one point, 
With characteristic promptness, sagacity, and 


nicated to councils, was by them submitted to the erection and furnishing of the college edi-| vigor, immediately renewed the attack at a dif- 


their lawyer, Mr Sergeant. 


mencement of the proper duties of the institu- 
tion. ‘The second opinion of Mr Sergeant, 


which bears date Washington, May 22d, 1838, | 


changed at once the whole aspect of affairs. 
In that opinion he declares, that the college can- 
not be opened for pupils, until the main edifice 
and the outbuildings are completed, and com- 
pletely supplied with books, philosophical ap- 
paratus, and all other needful furniture. An 
opinion, in all respects similar, was subse- 
quently obtained from the Hon. Horace Binney. 


|one. Nothing else is to be undertaken while it 
‘is in progress. The order of time is distinctly 
established by the will, as will be seen from 
| what follows. Immediately after the directions 


_just mentioned, the next step, which is also the | 
‘next trust, is thus introduced—t When the col- | 


‘lege,’ (here, as before, used as meaning the 
building,) ‘shall have been constructed, and 
supplied with plain and suitable furniture and 
books, philosophical and experimental instra- 


| ments and apparatus, and all other matters need- | 


Thus far all things fices,] it has been remarked, is the first trust in| ferentone. They started the inquiry whether, 
had promised an unobstructed and speedy com- the will. Until fully executed, it is the only | although there cannot be a technical organiza- | 


| tion of the college, there may not be instituted 
a preparatory school, preliminary to it? A 
committee was appointed, of which Mr Biddle 
| was chairman, to consider and report up in this 
question. 
of December, 1838, in which the committee 
| forcibly remark : 
|  *]t is plain that, unlesss provision is now 
made for that purpose, the organization of the 
college will be an experiment on a large and 
expensive scale, subject to greatly increased 


It might seem presumptuous in us to question | ful to carry my general design into execution,! risks of failure, and with consequences most 


the views of two such eminent lawyers. 


But} the income, issues, and profits- of so much} hazardous to the well-being and character of the | Lord.’ 
if ‘doctors’ sonietimes ‘ disagree,’ it isa fair! of the said sum of two millions of dollars as} institution. 


It is, in fact, only to carry out the 


presumption that they may be wrong, even! shall remain unexpended, shall be applied to} established and approved policy of the board, 


when they think alike. In fact, if we are not 
mistaken, their opinions do not meet the views 
of a large portion of ‘ gentlemen learned in the 
law,’ even in the city of Philadelphia. 

That part of Mr Girard’s will, on which the 
opinions of those gentlemen are founded, is as 
follows : 


‘When the college and appurtenances shall | 


have been constructed, and supplied with plain 
and suitable furniture and books, philosophical 
and experimental instruments and appartus, 
and all other matters needful to carry my gen- 
eral design into execution, the income, issues, 
and profits, of so much of the said sum of two 
millions of dollars as shall remain unexpended, 
shall be applied to maintain the said college, 
according to my directions. 

‘1. The institution shall be organized as 
soon as practicable; and to accomplish that pur- 
pose more effectually, due public notice of the 
intended opening of the college shall be given,’ 
etc. 

The conclusions which Mr Sergeant and Mr 
Binney think deducible from these premises, 
appear to be in substance the following:—1. 
Mr Girard, deeming the college edifice and out- 
buildings a primary object in the execution of 
the plan he had formed, made the erection and 
furnishing of them the first trust in the will, 
and until that is fully executed, the only one. 
2. The position, in the will, of the first para- 
graph, establishes this order of time. 3. The 
college cannot be organized, nor any steps in- 
volving expense taken towards an organization, 
till all the buildings are finished and furnished. 
In support of these positions, particularly the 
first, in which the whole stress of the matter 
lies, we have, in the two opinions, some twelve 
or fifteen pages of argument, notwithstanding 
Mr Binney declares that ‘the intention hardly 
admits of being made more plain by argument.’ 
If this be so, we must own to a great obtuse- 
ness of perception, for in our first reading of the 
will, we did not dream that such an intention 
Was expressed in it; nor can we even now 
discern its existence. The whole question 
seems to us to lie within the compass ofa nut- 
shell. The first paragraph of the twenty-first 
section of the will creates the trust for the col- 
lege, and fixes its locations. The second di- 
rects concerning the materials to be used in 
building, mode of construction, ete., etc. The 
third fixes the kind of enclosure to be erected 
around theground. After this follows the par- 


aintain the said college according to my di- 

) rections.’ y 
be seen, applies to the several particulars which 

| follow; and fixes the time when they are to re- 
ceive attention.’ 

Now, if this be a correct prifttciple of inter- 
| pretation for one part of the will, it must be 
equally so for the others; if itbe a safe guide 
to the proper understanding of the twenty-first 
section, no reason can be assigned or imagined 
why it should not be followed in interpreting 
the twenty-fourth. This latter section relates 
to the residuary fund, and commences as fol- 
lows : 

‘XXIV. And as it regards the remainder of 
said residue of my personal estate, in trust, to 
invest the same in good securities, and in like 
manner to invest the interest and income there- 
of from time to time, so that the whole shall 
form a permanent fund ;&nd to apply the income 
of the said fund. . 

‘Ist. To the further improvement and main- 
tenance of the aforesaid college, as directed im 
the last paragraph of the twenty-first clause 
of this will. 

‘2d. To enable the corporation of the city 
of Philadelphia to provide more effectually than 
they now do, for the security of the persons and 
propeity of the inhabitants of the said city, by a 
competent police, including a sufficient num- 
ber of watchmen, really suited to the purpose. 

‘3d. To enable the said corporation to im- 
prove the city property, and the general appear- 
ance’ of the city itself, and, in effect, to dimin- 
ish the burden of taxation, now most oppres- 
sive, especially on those who are the least able 
to bear it: 

‘To all which objects, the prosperity of the 
city and the health and comfort of its inhabi- 
tants, I devote the said fund as aforesaid, and 
direct the income thereof to be applied yearly 
and every year forever, after providing for the 
college, as,hereinbefore directed, as my prima- 
ry object.’ 

It must be borne in mind, that the twenty- 
first section of the will provides for the recep- 
tion of as many orphans as can be maintained 
and instructed within such buildings as can be 
erected on‘ the square groun! between High 
and Chesnut streets, and Eleventh and Twelfth 
streets ;? and as much of the residuary fund as 
may be necessary for that purpose is expressly 
set apart for it, as the ‘primary objec.’ of the 
whole will. Now, on the principles of interpre- 


The paragraph just quoted, it will) 


} ate to the use of the Trustees the sum of $5, 
000 to enable them to make preparations for; 


having directed the president to examine the 


ing him as to the best organization of the col- 


| lege, now to allow him the means of testing 


the relative value and the best combination of 
the materials he has collected, before definitely 
submitting his project to the board, the councils, 
and the public, during its progress, will enable 
the trustees at the time when the college can 
be lawfully set in motion, fo determine, with 
greatly increased confidence, on the proper plan 
for its organization. 

‘The committee recommend the following 
resolution for the consideration of the board. 

‘Resolved, That the select and common 
councils be respectfully requested to appropri- 


the organization of the college.’ 

The above resolution was adopted by the 
beard. The plan recommended by the com- 
mittee was submitted to Mr Binney, and was 
approved by him as within the power of coun- 
cils to authorize; under the proviso, however, 
that the money necessary for the purpose be 
taken from the reSiduary, and not from the two 
million fund. Here ends the history of the 
efforts to open the Girard College for Orphans, 
so far as it is contained in the publications on 
our table. Itis more than a year since the 
plan proposed was admitted to the councils of 
Philadel; hia. What their action has been in 
reference to it we have no means of knowing. 
The board of trustees appear to have fully dis- 
charged their duty in the premises. The whole 
responsibility now rests with the public author- 
ities of our sister city; and we trust that no 
selfish motives will be allowed to interfere with 
a liberal execution for the trust commitfed to 
their hands. 

We are unable to imagine any ground of 
farther delay, and cannot but hope that the 
wishes of the board will meet with a hearty 
‘response from the councils. Then shall we 
speedily behold the commencement at least of 
an institution, endowed with a liberality beyond 
all precedent. 

Under the administration of a board of trus- 
tees, embodying by no means an inconsiderable 
proportion of the intellectual and moral worth 
of Philadelphia, and of a president possessing 
in an eminent degree the confidence of the 
public, because eminently worthy of it, the Gir- 
ard College will—it may be confidently pre- 











agraph quoted above; and, lastly, we have va- 


tation adopted by Messrs. Sergeant and Binney, 


us quite different from the first, both in sub- | 


A report was presented on the fifth | 


European schools, for the purpose of instruct- | 


scarcely less useful by its influence in coriect- 
ing wrong modes of instruction and raising 
the general standard of education, than by the 
more direct benefit of adding to the number of 
well-instructed and virtuous citizens. When 
the edifice now in progress of constructing shall 
have received the finishing touch, and the last 
scaffolding shal! have been removed, the sun 
will not shine upon a nebler monument of 
architectural beauty. The richness of the 
material, the vastness and harmony of the pro- 
portions, the majestic colonnade rivalling that 
of the temple of Olympian Jove, on the banks 
of the Ilissus, and the massive solidity of the 
workmanship, bidding defiance to every thing 
but a conyulson of nature, will fill tie mind of 
the beholder with a sentiment approaching to 
awe; and all the demands of taste will be ful- 
ly answered. Yet, the moral structure to be 
reared within it, will as far exceed in beauty 
the former, as the spiritual and eternal trans- 
cend the material and the temporary. ‘ Long 
may this st:ucture stand the pride and admira- 
tion of our latest posterity ; long may it contin- 
ue to yield its annual harvest of educated and 
moral citizens, to adorn and to defend our 
country. Long may each successive age en- 
Joy its still increasing benefits, when time shall 
have filled its halls with the memory of the 
mighty dead who have been reared within them, 
and shed over its outward beauty of the mel- 
lowing hues of a thousand years of renown.’* 


* Mr Bidlde’s Address, 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

_ Refer to Sidney Willard, A B. Muzzey, J, T. Buck- 

ingham, J. Livermore, R. M. Hodges, Charles Everett, 

A. Rice, Trustees of the School. ° 

The Academical Year commences the second Monday 
of September, and consists of four quarte:s, of eleven 
weeks each, unless the annual Than sgiving divide the 
first and second quarter unequally. 

The first three Vacations are one week each ; the fourth, 
five weeks. 

Board §c. for a year, Always 
Winter or Spring,50 in 
55 Summer or Fall, 45) advance. 

Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical depart- 
ment, $6, and $12, and $15 a quarter ; $20, $45 and 
$55 a year, in advance. 

Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the School without additional 
charge. 

Any one branch other than Music, $10 a quartér: 

Expense of Fue! arranged amongst the pupils. 

The most approved Teachers in Music, Modern Lan- 
guages, and other branches, according to the wants of | 
the school, are employed ; and competent Young Ladies 
assist in various branches. 

Miss Young, teacher of Music, and two assistant teach- 


m0 


** one quarter, 





ers, reside in the family of the Principal. 
A new house has just been completed, made expressly | 

for the accommodation of about 20 pupils. 
A few vacancies will be made in the family at the end | 

of the present year, 


D. MACK, Principal. 

Cmbridge,Au g, 10th, 1838. 
GREENWGOD’S HYMNS. 
ENKS & PALMER have just published the thirtieth 
| 


n24 











edition of ‘A CoLLEcTion oF PSALMS aND 
iiymys For Curistian Worsuip,’ by Rev. F. W. | 
P. GREENWOOD. 
| This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally ap- 
| proved, by all persons who have examined it; and has 

given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
} which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, (Rev. F. 
|W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis street Society (Rev. J. 


| South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street Societ 
| (Rev. Dr Channing;) Boston. Church of the Messia 
New York (Rev. Dr Dewey;) Cambridge, East Cam- 
| bridge, West Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Roxbury, 
Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Watertown, 
Brookfield, Brighton, Weston, Lowell, Lexington, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne,” Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Do- 
ver, Northboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Greenfield, Beverly, | 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lyon, Mass.— 
Portsmeuth, Walpole, N. H.—Portland, Hallowell, Au- 
gusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn.—Provi- 
dence, Newport, R. I.—Brattlebore’ Vt.—Richmond 





Louis, Mo.—Louisville, Ky.—and many other places in 
, New England and the Southera and Western States. 
The book was enlarged upon publication of the sixteenth 
edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns. No far- 
| ther alterations or additions are contemplated. Societies 
, end Clergymen are respectfully requested to examine this 
avllection, and those wishing copies for that purpose will 
be supplied gratis, by applying to the Publishers, Boston, 
131 Washington street (up stairs.) ‘ j6 
| SABBATH RECREATIONS ;—or Select Poetry of a 
religious kind, chiefly taken from the works of modern 
Poets; with original pieces never before published. By 
Miss Emily Taylor. First American revised edition; in 
which many pieces have been withdrawn from the En- 
glish copy, and others substituted. By John Pierpont. 
Just published and for sale by 
WM. CROSBY & CO., 
148, Washington street. 


| HE YOUNG MAIDEN.—By Rev. A. B. Muzzey, 
‘Young men and maidens, Praise the name of the 

Contents. The Capacities of Woman; Female 
Education; Home; Society; Love; Single Life; Rea- 
sons for Marriage; Society of Young Men; First Love; 
Conduct during Engagement; Trials of Woman; and 
her solace; Encouragements. Just published and for 
sale wholesale and retail by 

: WM. CROSBY & CO., 

june 13° 118 Washington street. 
JOMAN’S MISSION.—By a Lady of England, 
| with an Introductory Notice, by Rev. E. 8. Gan- 

nett. Contents:—-On Power and Influence; The princi- 
ple of Social Regeneration wanting; Maternal Influence; 
| the Influence of Woman ou Society; Proper Sphere for 
) the Influence of Woman; Its Nature and Extent; on the 
Education of Woman; Love; Marriage; Maternal Love; 
Influence of Peggonal Character; Means of Securing 
Personal Influence, &c. Lately published by 

} WN. CROSBY § CO, 

june 13 118 Washington street. 
N ACAULAY’S MISCELLANTIES.—Critical and 

Miscellaneous Essays, by T. Babington Macaulay, 


2 vols. ‘This day published, and for sale at TICKNOR’S 
135 Washington street. 


june 13 











june 6 





ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS—at B. H. 
GREENE’S, 124 Washington street, may be found 
the following complete variety of Manuals for Sunday 
Schools. 
Allen’s Questions, Part I. “. 
dos dos Part Ii. On the Goepels 
do do Part IIT. on the Acts 
do do on Genesis 
The Geneva Catechism 
Worcester do 
Channing’s do 
Carpenter’s — do 
The Child’s First Catechism in Verse 
Parley’s Geography of the Bible 
Gallaudett’s Natural Theology 
do Child’s Book on the Soul 
Barnes’ Notes &c 
Books used in Devotional Exercises §¢. 
The Boston Sunday schovul Hymn Book, by a Superin- 
tendant 
Sacred Songs, by Mrs Follen 
A Service Book for Sunday Schools, containing forms 
of prayer, and a collection of Hymns by Rev. Dr 
Walker 
Just published a new Manual viz. : 
‘Sunday School Lessons’ Designed to provide both 
Teachers and Scholars with subjects for study and con- 
versation. By a Pastor. Price 60 cents per doz. 


Tie New Series for Sundy School Librries. 
At the Sunday School Depository, 124 Washington, cor- 
ner of Water st, will be found on Monday next, the first 
volume of, en sew a _ age. School Libraries, 
viz.—A Gift from my Teachers: designed to t ; 
how to become Wise tHe Good. . — 

Phe feeblest lamb amidst the flock 
Shall be the Shepherd’s care; 
While folded in the Savior’s arms 
We're safe from every snare. 

The second volume is in preparation, and will be in 
This will be, strictly, epeakinn; a:b 

his will be, strictly spea ing, a Library of Religious 
Reading. The General Title of the series fy ‘The hee 


day School Library,’ 
BENJ. H. GREENE. 


may 23 
AKEFIELD’S EVIDENCES.—-Evidences ! 
Christianity, or a collection of Remarks inteyge: 
io display the excellence, recommend the purity, and 
evince the antherity of the Christian Religion; by Gilbert 











dicted—ere long become a model institution, 


Wakefield, 8vo., London. A few cvpics for sale by 


Va.—Savannah, Geo.—Mobile, Ala.—Alton, Iil.—St. ) 











JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. j 13 
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RTHOPEDIC INFIRMARY ,—for i 

ef Spinal Distortions, Chab-Felgeee Treatren 
knap Strect, Boston. Patients from a divtance nt e] 
accommodated with board in the immediate hei it 
hood. JOHN B. BROWN, M. p, i. gas 

We the subscribers approve of Dr J.B. Brown’, i" 
of an Infirmary for the treatment of Spinal Affees$, mn 
Clul.-Fest, and other Distortions ¢f the human bud, 
will aid hin by onr advice whenever called upon, *’ and 

Juhn C. Warren, George Haywerd, Edw. Roynoty 

Jno. Randall, J. Mason Warren, John Jeffries 3 ‘he 
Homans, M, 8. Perry, W.-Channing, Georme c 
Shattuck, Jacob Bigelow, Enoch Hale, w. Stro; ; 
George Parkwan, D. Humphréy Storer, George 
Otis Jr., Winslow Lewis, Jr.,J. HW. Lane, Bay 
Warren, George B. Doane, John Ware, Vie. 
Bartlett, John Flint, J. V. C. Smith. be 

The above Institution has now been in operation ore 
two years. a this time, a Jarge number of Jayali 1, 
have been admitted, who were suffering under alinos, we. 
ery kind of physica ee peaveserly curvaturcs of 
the Spine and Club-Feet, of all variety and degree, 

The plan of Treatment in this Infirmary is in conform. 
ity with the most evlightened pice, which, in prag. 
tice, have been found so successful nthe modern Ortho. 
sedic Institutions of Eorope. With what success jt has 
ise attended here, may be known by inquiring of any of =" 
the regular surgeons or physicians of this city, 

Boston, Feb, 22, 1840. ly 


NDIA RUBBER WARE HOUSE.—JAMEs py. 

ER, No 82 Washington Street, Boston, (near the Pog, 

Office) manufactures and offers at wholesale and retail, inp. 
proved India Rubber,Goods, Sewed and Cemented, yj,:— 

Life Preservers—Life Boats and Swimming Belts, Suh. 
marine Dresses, Baptismal Pantaloons, Sportsinens? 
Long Boots, Surtouts aud Pea Coats, Frock and Monkey 
Jackets, Long Legginge, Capes with Sleeves, Mittens 
Navy Capes, Gun Cases, Game Bags, Ladies and Misses 
Aprons, Air Beds, Air Pillows, Air Cushions, Hydrosia. 
tic Beds, Water Bottles, Bathing Tubs, Boots and Shocs 
Spanizh Ponchas, Machine Banding, Gas Bags, Riding 
and Money Belts, Water Proof Hose Covers, Prepared 
India Rubber Cioth for Rheumatism, Brick-mukers’ 
a. Travelling Bags, Pantaloon Straps, Carriage 

oth, Patent Leather and Cloth, Oiled Siik, Ginghams 
and Cottons, India Rubber Russia Riding Belt, much 
used for rheumatic complaints, pains in the side, chest, 
and breast, 

§G To the Public. These Goods have been used for 
the above pn 8,—to a considerable extent—ind the 
manufacturer feels a_ pride in saying, that, no instance of 
dissatisfaction has come to his knowledge, but on thecon. 
trary, Gentlemen have amply tested quality of the 
pres aud find they give entire satisfaction. 

India Rubber Gum or Scrap Rubber, bought and sold 
by the quantity. march 15 

NITARIAN TRACTS.—Ne 137, Fidelity in Du- 
ty, not accuracy in Belief, our test of the Christian 
Character. By Andrew P. Peabody. 

No. 138. The Unitarian Reform, By Rev. J. F. 
Clarke. 

No. 139, Truths joined by God aot to be sundered by 
Man. By Samuel Osgood. 

No. 140. On the Atonement. By Edward B. Hall. 

No. 14]. Unitarianism Vindicated against the Charge 
of Skeptical tendencies. By James Walker. 

No. 142. Remarks on the Sacred Scriptures, and Be- 
lief and Unbelief. By Orville Dewey. . 

No. 143. The Fourteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the Proceedings of the Au- 
nual Meeting, May 29, 1839. 

No. 144, Mystery, Reason and Faith by E. Peabody. 

No. 145. Who was Jesus Christ, by George F. Sim- 
inons. 

No. 146. Jeaus Christ the Chief Corner Stone, by 
George R. Noyes. 

No. 147. How to Spend a day by H. Ware Jr. 

No. 148. Life and Chagacter of Aaron Bancroft, D. D. 
by Alonzo Hiil. 

No 149. The Atonement. By E. S. Gannett. 

No. 150. Thoughts for the New Year, on the Daty o 
Improvement. By Henry Ware jr. 

Yo. 151. The Moral Power of Christ’s Character. 
By Ephraim Peabody. 

No. 152. Christian views of Human Suffering. By 


William E, Channing. 
No. 153. Watch and Pray. _ By R. G. Waterston. 
Jnitarian Association, 











The Tracts of the American 
bound in twelve volumes, can be had of the publishers, 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., at the low price of 75 cts. 


per volume, may 9 


ENS & PALMER, Publishers and Booksellers, 131 
Washington street, Boston. Furnish Country Tra- 
ders, Towns, School Committees and teachers on fair 
terms. J H JENKS. 
june 6 G. W. PALMER. 


EWEY ON UNITARIANISM.—Discourses and 
AY Discussions in Explanation and Defence of Unitarian- 
ism. By Orville Dewey pastor of the church of the Messiah 
in New York. ‘This book is designed to answer the ques- 
tion ‘ What is Unilariunism.’ 
Published By JOSEPH DOWE. 22 Court st. m. 21, 


OOKS recently published at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and Schoo! streets: at ORE 
Paxton’s Introduction to the Study of H page 
with illustrations: by James Paxton, author of Notes and 
Illustrations to Paley’s Natural Theology, in 2 vols, 3d 
American edition: with additions, by Winslow Lewis, 
Jr., M. D., trator of Anatomy in Harvard Uni 
versity. Diseases of the Uterus, a series of clinical lee 
tures, delivered at the Hospital La Pitie, by M. Lisfranc, 
and edited by H. Pauly, M. D.,—translated from the 
French by G. Henry Lodge, M.D. A Practical Trea- 
tise on the cultivation of the Grape Vine on open walls, 
by Clement Hoare: second American edition. Rejected 
Addresses, or the new Theatrum Pvetarum, from the 19th 
London edition, carefully revised, with an original pref- 
ace and notes, by the Authors. Tenth American edition 
of Combe on the Constitution of Man considered. in rela- 
tion to external objects; with an additional chapter on 
the harmony between Phrenology and Revelaticn: by Jo- 
seph A. Warne, A. M. june 6 


ee Supply of the History of the French Revolu- 
tion, by M. A. Thiers, translated, with notes and il- 
lustrations from the most authentic sources, by Frederick 
Shoberl. In 8 vols with fine engravings. Just received 
and for sale at TICKNOR’S 135 Washington st. j 6 
OHN LINDLEY’S School Botany, or an explanation 
of the characters and differences of the principal nat- 
ural classes and orders of plants, &c. English edition. 
Just published, and for sale at TICKNOR’S 135 Wash- 


ington street. june 6 


HE YOUNG MAIDEN.—In Presa, and will soon 

be published ‘The Young Maiden,’ by Rev. A.B. 

Muzzey, author of ‘ The Young Man’s Friend,’ * Sunday 
School Teacher,’ &c. 

Conients.—The Capacities of Woman; Female Inflv- 
ences; Female Education; Home; Society; Love; Sin- 
gle Life; Reasons for Marriage; Conditions of True 
Marriage ; Society of Young Men; First Love; Conduct 
during engagement; Trials ef Woman and her solace. 
WM. CROSBY & CO, Publishers. 118 7 

mi 


street. 
5 HANOVER STREET. — MADISON BEAL, 
would inform his friends and the publre that he bas 
on hand a ggod assortment of Ladies’, Genutlemans, Misses 
and Childrens Boots and Shoes at wholesale and retail «a 
low as can be fouud in the city. Country people will do 
well to call befure buying. 
Please not to mistake the number, 54 Hanover Street 
6 dvors North of Portland street. m. 21, 
ETTER PAPER, at $200 a Ream—Raled Letter 
Paper, $2 50—Billet Paper, for $100 a Ream. 
For sale by JOSEPH DOWE 22 Count st. ' 56 


CRIPTURAL INTERPRETER.—Edited by Ree. 

Ezra S. Gannett. Complete’ in seven vols. “A few 
sets of this valuable work, for sale by WM. CROSBY 
& CO, 118 Washington street. june 6 


RINTING. — Prices Repucev. —I R. BUTTS, 

Corner of Washington and School Streets, over W. 
D. ‘Ticknor’s Bookstore. Books, Sermons, Newspaper, 
Circulars, Billets, Posters, (large and small,) Cards, bu- 
siness and address, printed as cheap and well as can be 
done in the city. Shop Wills, Hat ‘lips, Concert Bills, 
(large and small,) Catalagues, Blanks, and every other 
kind of Book and Job Printing executed Cheap, VV ell, 
and Promptly, 


ICH SILKS.—E, F. NEWHALL, 141 Wasbing- 
, ton street has just received 2 cases Rich Silks of sv 
perior quality, new style. 
, ; —Also— 
1 Case Superior Marseilles Quilts very large and 
handsome at the lowest prices. m 9. 


THE MISSES HUNT. 
No. 32 Green street, nearly opposite the head of Leveret 
etreet, Boston, 

({RATEFUL for the extensive patronage they hav? 
received, would respeetfully give notice to the Ladies, 

that they still continue to attend to their profession. 

Hours for seeing patients from 9 till 5. ly 09 

errs = 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 

Texms,— Three Doliars, payable in six months, ° 
Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advance. 

: To ripe se vr companies whe pay in advance for 

ive Copies, sixth copy will be sent yratis. . 
No vcheatiaden discontinued, except at the - 

cretion of the publisher, until all arranges are pald- 

All communications, as well as letiers of business, Te 
lating to the Christian Register, should be addressed @ 
Davip Rerp, Boston. ome 

MINOT PRATT, PRINTER, 















































